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SEPTEMBER, 1940 


THE REBUILDING OF LONDON AFTER THE 
GREAT FIRE * 


Durine recent years the fortunes of the City of London in 
' the seventeenth century have engaged the attention of several 
| writers. The Great Fire of London had long been awaiting 
» a historian when Mr. Walter G. Bell in 1920 published the first 
| serious modern study of that calamity. To the task of arranging 
| and interpreting the mass of material collected by him, he brought 
| the skill of a practised journalist, with the result that though the 
| book is packed with detail, there is no dull page in it. In the 
| Great Plague of London in 1665 (1924), Mr. Bell again had a fresh 
| field to himself. Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year will always 
E win admiration as conveying the authentic atmosphere of a 
| stricken city, but it cannot be regarded as authentic history. 
| There is too much of fiction, too little of fact in it. Since his day 
> memoirs and documentary evidence, without which no adequate 
F account of the Great Plague could be written, have become 
: available. Mr. Bell’s two books, based on a wide variety of 
| these sources, are likely for a long time to remain the standard 
- works on their subjects. 
- Mr. Brett-James’s Growth of Stuart London (1935) serves in 
' some measure to provide a background for the Plague and Fire 
» and to explain their disastrous character. London was a con- 
| gested city of narrow, winding streets, housing in outworn, 
| timber-frame dwellings a population far too great for its area. 
| It was ripe both for infection and burning. Immediately outside 
| the walls and extra-mural wards matters were even worse. 
' Ramshackle, overcrowded suburbs were arising, inhabited partly 
| by the overflow of the City and partly by newcomers from the 
| provinces. Mr. Brett-James gives much useful information on a 
) problem which vexed both the national government and the civic 
| «1 The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. By T.F.Reddaway. pp. 333. 
| Cape. 12s. 6d. 
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authorities. The former sought to restrain the expansion of 
London, while the latter, bred in ideas of a close community, 
lacked the vision to extend their authority over the growing 
metropolis. It was this incapacity to recognise and shoulder 
new responsibilities which led to the City’s progressive impoverish- 
ment, and thus hampered their efforts to create a new and better 
London over the smoking ruins of the old. 

The legend that Christopher Wren, while the embers were still 
glowing, had produced a magnificent and easily: workable plan 
for the rebuilding, which secured the approbation of king and 
parliament but was “ unhappily defeated by faction ”’ and the 
obstinate selfishness of the citizens, has had a long run and been 
far too generally believed. It appears to have originated with 
John Gwyn, who published Wren’s plan with certain modifications 
of his own in 1749. Next year Wren’s grandson Stephen, in 
Parentalia or Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens, declared that 
the scheme would have been entirely practicable, causing no loss 
to any man and infringing no rights of property. It failed 
because of ‘‘ the obstinate Averseness of a great Part of the 
Citizens to alter their old Properties, and to recede from building 
their houses again on their old Ground and Foundations; as 
also the distrust in many, & Unwillingness to give up their 


Properties, tho’ for a Time only, into the Hands of publick 
Trustees, or Commissioners, till they might be dispens’d to them 


again. . . 

Very little seems to have been done to throw doubt on this 
claim until Mr. Sydney Perks, the City Architect and Surveyor, 
read a paper on “ London Town-Planning Schemes in 1666” 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1919. Wren’s 
plan was only one of several, including Evelyn’s. But whereas 
Evelyn submitted his proposals to the king on 13 September, a 
week after the fire had been mastered in the early hours of 
Thursday, 6 September, Wren, an exceedingly able business man, 
ambitious and determined to be the architect for as many large 
buildings as possible, was already first in the field. Mr. Perks 
writes as an architect, and it is interesting to notice that he 
manifests no great admiration for Wren either as town-planner 
or even as an architect, at least so far as secular buildings are con- 
cerned. That Wren was ambitious is true. When Dr. Oldenburg, 
the secretary of the Royal Society, suggested that it would 
have been a friendly advertisement if he had first submitted his 
plan either to the Society or a committee thereof, Wren confessed 
that he had been in haste to put his plan before the king “‘ before 
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other desseins came in.’’ But in fairness it should be said that 
on the evidence of Wren’s career his ambitions reached forward 
rather to the exercise of his powers than to material rewards. 
The king appears to have received and formed a good opinion 
of the plan already by Monday, 10 September. On that day Sir 
William Morice writes on his behalf to the Lord Mayor forbidding 
any rebuilding until further orders because His Majesty had 
before him “certain modells and Draughts for re-edifying the 
Citty with more decency and conveniency than formerly.” 
Mr. Perks argues that the Privy Council very quickly made up its 
mind against Wren’s plan. Both Wren and Evelyn had envisaged 
a complete new lay-out of the streets running athwart the old 
lines. On 13 September, the same day that Evelyn’s plan was 
submitted, a proclamation was issued directing inter alia that 
Fleet Street, Cheapside, Cornhill and “all other eminent and 
notorious streets ” should be of such width as to prevent flames 
leaping across. Another passage provides for application to the 
Court of Aldermen by those wishing to rebuild on their ground, 
and promises speedy directions. ‘“‘ The above extracts show that 
Wren’s plan was immediately rejected, people could build on 
their old sites; and again if Wren’s plan had been carried out 
there would have been no Cheapside and no Cornhill.” It may 
be so, but Charles and others seem to have toyed with the idea of 
a clean sweep for some little time longer. Evelyn records in his 
diary that on 14 September, the day after he had presented 
his design with its accompanying explanation, the king sent for 
him and together with the queen and the Duke of York, they 
spent an hour discussing the details, and the royal party seemed 
“extreamly pleas’d.”’ 

It has generally been supposed that Wren was concerned with 
the restoration of the Guildhall, being responsible for the raising 
of the walls of the Great Hall, the unpleasing clerestory of round- 
headed ‘‘ Roman” windows, the flat roof, the utilitarian brick 
arches which replaced the collapsed western portion of the ancient 
crypt, and the incongruous upper storey in the classical style, 
which was added to the Gothic gate-house. This story was 
accepted by Mr. Bell, and found a place also in a paper on 
“Restoration and Recent Discoveries at the Guildhall, London,” 
by Mr. Perks, reprinted by him in Essays on Old London (1927). 
Later, however, in his London Town-Planning Schemes in 1666, 
the latter reported that he had been unable to find any document 
connecting Wren with the repairs to Guildhall, beyond a mention 
of his having been consulted with regard to the gate-house. As 
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this concerned only a matter of costings, we are probably safe in 
acquitting him of a series of tasteless restorations. Happily, 
all except the brick arches were swept away in the restoration of 
Guildhall nearly eighty years ago. Wren’s name recurs in stories 
of the rebuilding after the Fire with the frequency of King 
Charles’s head. Together with Grinling Gibbons, he has been 
given the credit or discredit for a vast deal of other men’s work. 
There is no evidence, for instance, that he planned that broad, 
straight line of Queen Street and King Street which runs north 
from the river and opens up a vista of Guildhall. Actually his 
plan provided for a new Guildhall farther west. The late Dr, 
Philip Norman was unable to find any support for the commonly 
accepted idea that he was connected with the rebuilding of the 
Companies’ halls. There is no evidence, again, that he designed 
Temple Bar and the Monument. Nor, in the opinion of Mr. 
Perks, was the scheme of a “‘ fair Key or Wharf ”’ from the Tower 
to the Temple, outlined in the proclamation of 13 September, 
necessarily due to him. He points out in his Waterline of the 
City of London after the Great Fire (1935) that the purpose of the 
quay was to give unhindered access to the river for the speedy 
quenching of any future fires. It was to be purely utilitarian, 
and the Acts of 1667 and 1670, with the Letters Patent of 4 
December 1671, which attempted to implement it, leave no doubt 
that the wharf, with its cranes and merchandise, was never 
designed to be the fine architectural feature contemplated by 
Wren and others. If we are to believe Ogilby and Morgan’s map 
of 1677, a broad, open wharf with a new line partly recovered 
from the foreshore was already in existence in that year. Mr. 
Bell was inclined to think that this was so, and that it was not 
until the nineteenth century that any considerable encroachment 
took place. This is not the view of Mr. Perks, who brings evidence 
from the City’s records to prove that for years after the Fire 
very little was done in clearing and levelling the ground by the 
riverside, that the map was largely an anticipation, that the whole 
scheme failed for lack of a sufficient central fund, and that 
gradually the riparian owners, in spite of all prohibitions, took 
courage and rebuilt their warehouses on the old sites, having failed 
to secure any compensation for their ground or any work they had 
undertaken. Nevertheless among the many legends of the rebuild- 
ing which normally intelligent people have accepted is one which 
represents the quays and wharves as “stolen”’ from the people ! 

The writings mentioned above deal with particular aspects, 
while Mr. Bell’s concluding chapters, interesting and informative 
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as they are, may be regarded as a postscript to the main purpose 
of his book. Mr. T. F. Reddaway, in The Rebuilding of London 
(1940), undertakes a study of the whole subject from the slacken- 
ing of the Fire to the efforts of the City Corporation in the sixteen 
seventies and eighties to lure the scattered population back to the 
rebuilt houses. Mr. Bell and Mr. Perks had respectively brought 
descriptive power and architectural knowledge to their task. 
Mr. Reddaway contributes what is particularly useful for any 
understanding of what was mainly a practical problem—a 
knowledge of business and finance. He is not, of course, blind to 
the other aspects of the subject. He appreciates that the Fire 
gave a unique opportunity for town-planning, and discusses 
the artistic merits of the various schemes. Of these apparently 
his own favourite is the design of Richard Newcourt the elder, 
which formed the subject of a paper to the Town-Planning 
Review of July 1939. ‘‘ The whole conception,” he says, “ is 
magnificent, coloured with the pride of London, superlatively 
civic,” but he adds that Newcourt “ could envisage the needs of 
London, but not the imperious necessity which prevented their 
fulfilment.” It is this insistence on ways and means, on practical 
difficulties and possibilities, which gives a special value to Mr. 
Reddaway’s treatment. It enables him to write a fair-minded 
and sympathetic account of the efforts of the City authorities 
to rise to the occasion and of the considerable success achieved 
by them. We are made to see that the legal problems involving 
landlord and tenant and sub-tenant, coparcener and intermingled 
freeholder, were extraordinarily intricate, and that the clearing, 
surveying and delimiting of sites, the provision of finance, labour 
and material, the regulation of wages and prices, and a host of 
other matters, had all to be grappled with before even a start 
could be made. Needless to say, history-writing of this kind 
requires a full measure of painstaking research. Mr. Reddaway 
has studied the numerous and rather confusing and difficult 
documents in the Guildhall Records Office and Library to good 
purpose and, so far as the present writer is aware, no source of 
information has escaped him. As regards extraneous material, 
the somewhat meagre bibliography hardly does justice to the 
wide range of his investigations, which can be better appreciated 
from the footnotes. The result is a fully-documented, well- 
balanced book, which will be of value not only to those who are 
interested in the story of London, but especially to economic 
historians in general, as well as to students of town-planning and 
local government. 
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While attention is thus drawn to the practical nature of Mr, 
Reddaway’s work, it must not be supposed that the story he 
has to tell is lacking in human interest or even in dramatic appeal, 
A good example of his vivid narrative style is the account of the 
scouring and embanking of the Fleet River brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion after a series of mishaps and disappointments 
which keep the reader on tenterhooks for pages. There is humour 
also in the struggle between Anthony Selby, draper, and John 
Hammond, both redoubtable fighters and litigants, but Selby 
the more impudent and persistent of the two. He had lost 
ground when their properties were staked for widening the streets, 
and had attempted to recover it by persuading the surveyor to 
set back his opposite neighbour’s landmark. Hammond, thus 
faced by a double contribution to the widening, at once petitioned 
the City authorities and the king in Council, securing a decision 
in his favour, but meanwhile Selby went on with his building. 
He fought off every attempt to disturb him, until after many 
months the City in sheer weariness solved the problem by buying 
him out. 

There is little humour, however, in the City’s history during 
these days. In September 1666 London was still under the 
shadow of the disastrous plague of the previous year. Though 
the greatest mortality had taken place in the insanitary slums of 
the surrounding districts, nevertheless the City itself had suffered 
severely, especially in the poorer, more crowded quarters. More- 
over, the country was at war with the French and the Dutch, 
and the loss of trade caused thereby added to the economic de- 
pression resulting from the cessation of industry in the plague- 
stricken city. On top of this misery came the Fire. When 
it broke out, between one and two o’clock on Sunday morning, 
2 September, in the house of the king’s baker in Pudding Lane, 
a narrow street of old timber-frame houses with lath-and-plaster 
walls and pitch-boarding, no great danger was apprehended for 
awhile. The Lord Mayor, disgruntled at being awakened for so 
slight a cause, returned to bed after making that historic remark 
which Mr. Bell preserves and Mr. Reddaway discreetly omits. 
But there was a strong wind from the east, and the flames, having 
once leapt the street to the Star Inn Yard, spread rapidly, showers 
of sparks being carried from one timbered house to another. 
Pepys, who had taken a boat at the waterside and passed through 
the Bridge, found a scene of lamentable confusion, some people 
staying in their houses until the fire arrived, others trying to save 
their goods, but no one making any attempt to put out the flames. 
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So complains Pepys, and it is an interesting illustration of crowd- 
psychology that he himself gazed for an hour and also did nothing. 
Afterwards he went up-river to Whitehall, and his news reaching 
the king, he was summoned into the presence, when he advised 
that demolition was the only method for staying the flames. 
The king agreed, and sent him to seek the Lord Mayor with a 
message to that effect. But though the latter was already 
causing houses to be pulled down with a band of helpers too small 
for the purpose, the precious early morning hours, when really 
effective work might have been done, had already been wasted 
by his vacillation and timidity. By now the river was loaded 
with boats carrying away household goods and the streets were 
choked with carts struggling towards the narrow exits at the 
gates, making confusion worse confounded. There were, indeed, 
individual instances of courage and enterprise. An unnamed 
alderman gathered a party at Leadenhall, inspiring them with 
his own example and a hatful of money, and saved the bulk of the 
building. John Dolben, Dean of Westminster and Bishop of 
Rochester, led the Westminster boys to St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, and by their efforts kept the church from total destruction. 
But the general mass of people thought only of saving their own 
belongings, and there was no one in the City with sufficient 
personality to act as a rallying-point for men of goodwill. 

All accounts of the Fire are unanimous in paying tribute to 
Charles II and the Duke of York for their behaviour in this crisis. 
On Monday, the day after the outbreak, the king put his brother 
in command with the members of the Privy Council to help him. 
The fringe of the fire was divided into zones, each under the charge 
of a councillor or noble, with three justices of the peace, thirty 
foot-soldiers, the parish constables and a hundred men. The 
Lords Lieutenant of the surrounding counties were ordered to 
send militia, workmen and tools for demolition, and provisions 
for the refugees. The king and the duke passed from one part to 
another from five in the morning until eleven at night on the 
Tuesday, handling spade and bucket, begrimed and wet, scattering 
coins to stimulate the workmen, and by their example enlisting 
the aid of the onlookers. Meanwhile, on the suggestion of 
Pepys, a body of dockyardsmen from Woolwich and Deptford 
was brought in to reinforce the small section of seamen who had 
been busy since Sunday in tearing down houses in the path of the 
flames. The advice of the latter to use gunpowder to create a 
wide gap was at last adopted, and with immediately satisfactory 
results. Fortunately also the wind veered round that evening. 
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Though fires in Cripplegate and the western suburbs burnt on 
until nightfall on Wednesday, the victory by then was practically 
won. One of the last incidents was a fresh outbreak in tke 
Temple, due to the unwillingness of the inmates to allow un- 
authorised persons to enter. Seeing no chance of saving the 
Chapel and Hall except by blowing up the Paper House, the 
Duke ordered gunpowder to be brought. A young lawyer, 
jealous, like all his brother Templars, for the privileges and 
immunities of the Inn, came up and told him that it was against 
the rules and charter of the Temple that any should blow that 
house with gunpowder, whereupon Mr. Germaine, the Duke’s 
Master of the Horse, “ took a cudgel and beat the young lawyer 
to the purpose.” The member of the Duke’s household who 
relates this incident expresses a hope that the victim would 
pillory himself by bringing an action of battery. 

All this while the inhabitants of threatened and demolished 
houses had been pouring out into the suburbs and the open 
country north of the walls, carrying with them what they could 
save of their possessions. Evelyn calculated the number of 
persons whom he saw lying in the fields towards Islington and 
Highgate at 200,000. Mr. Reddaway suggests the more moderate 
figure of 80,000 for those who were rendered homeless—a figure 
which is probably very near the truth. A portion of the city 
within and much of it without the walls had escaped the 
fire, and allowing for the inhabitants of these areas, there was 
probably a City population round about 100,000. In 1631 a 
rough census gave 71,029 persons in the City and 59,239 in the 
extra-mural wards, making a total of 130,268. Then came the 
plague, which by deaths and removals must have reduced the 
population substantially. A computation made from the parish 
assessments of 1695 by P. E. Jones and A. V. Judges (Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 1935) amounts to 69,581 within the walls and 
53,508 without, a total of 123,089. Doubtless many of the 
homeless found refuge in the unburnt portions of the City and in 
the fairly thickly built-up areas to the north and north-west of 
the walls. In Moorfields, then still open, there were crowds 
lying amid their goods. As they looked towards the City, they 
could see only the great cloud of smoke rising from the smouldering 
ruins. Beneath that pall lay 13,200 ruined houses. Blank 
walls were all that remained of the Royal Exchange, the Custom 
House, the noble medieval Guildhall, the halls of forty-four of 
the Companies, the great cathedral of St. Paul’s and eighty-seven 
parish churches. The material loss in commodities and household 
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goods has been reckoned at £3,650,000, a sum which should be 
multiplied many times to give its equivalent in modern money. 

A catastrophe of such magnitude had not occurred within the 
memory of seventeenth-century Europe. In England there was 
an instant outpouring of sympathy. The city council of York, 
among others, sent its condolences and a sum of money. A 
message came from the Council of Ireland expressing its sorrow 
and offering a gift of cattle in lieu of money which was scarce. 
From the inhabitants of Londonderry came an affectionate 
letter to “‘ their deare mother citty ” and the sum of £250, with 
regrets that, owing to their deep poverty, they could spare no 
more. Abroad, the Dutch, who were at war with Britain, 
could not restrain a measure of “‘ schadenfreude.” Louis XIV, 
a more generous enemy, though recognising his military gain by 
this misfortune, prohibited all rejoicings, it “‘ being such a de- 
plorable accident involving injury to so many unhappy people,” 
and offered to send food and all else needed for relief. It was 
supposed that the nation, in despair, would seek for peace. 
“In London,” says Mr. Reddaway, ‘‘ there was no such despair. 
The burnt-out citizens reacted savagely, seeking for culprits, 
believing any tale against French or Dutch or Papists. Instead 
of the reported clamour for peace, they shouted for war to the 
last limit of their strength, and faced the task of rebuilding with 
an energy and an optimism that impressed all who beheld it.” 
But we must beware of idealising the seventeenth-century citizen. 
As Mr. Reddaway’s own story shows, the ordinary Londoner was 
a sore trial to his harassed, well-meaning civic rulers. The 
citizens faced the task of rebuilding with all the conservatism, 
obstructiveness and self-seeking of an ill-disciplined and _ in- 
dividualistic people, but also, it is true, with the self-reliance of 
individualism. 

Meanwhile, in one way or another, the hardships of the 
refugees during the first few days were surmounted. For those 
who lay out in the open the king arranged for a supply of tents 
and the City allowed them to erect temporary shelters. A town 
of lean-to structures arose along the northern fringe, and in 
Smithfield and Southwark. The neighbouring parishes were 
ordered by proclamation to receive the sick and destitute. 
Profiteering was forbidden. The justices of the peace and deputy- 
lieutenants of the neighbouring counties were instructed to 
forward provisions to the City, especially bread and cheese. 
Temporary sites were chosen by the Court of Aldermen for 
markets. The masters, wardens and assistants of the Companies 
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were enjoined to relieve, as far as possible, the necessities of their 
poorer freemen, of whom many were later employed to clear the 
rubbish from the ruined dwellings and the adjacent pavements, 
A proclamation of 5 September, while the fire was still burning, 
commanded all cities and towns to admit refugees and permit 
them to exercise their trades. According to Clarendon, “ the 
poorer citizens with more Expedition than can be conceived set 
up little Sheds of Brick and Timber upon the Ruins of their own 
Houses.”” At the same time the City government found accom- 
modation in the unburnt districts for its various departments 
and its officers. The Courts of Aldermen and Common Council 
met frequently and grappled effectively with the chaos. But 
though there is a fair amount of information about these difficult 
days, in diaries, correspondence, and especially in the form of 
proclamations and orders, the details of the sufferings of the 
refugees and the manner in which some 80,000 persons, including 
sick, children of tender years, pregnant women and frail old 
people, were fed and received shelter and continued to be sup- 
ported or to support themselves as the autumn declined into 
an exceptionally severe winter, leave a difficult task for the 
imagination. : 

In spite of the urgent needs of the immediate situation, one 
of the first questions to receive consideration was that of rebuild- 
ing. Mr. Reddaway’s careful and detailed study of the events 
and of the plans which were put forward enables him to destroy 
once for all “the legend that London might have been turned 
into a perfect city,” but for the blind obstinacy of the citizens 
and the weakness of their civic government. He shows that all 
parties were eager “‘ to produce a city which should be both more 
habitable and more beautiful than that which had been so largely 
destroyed.” Already before Wren had rushed forth his plan of 
a fresh lay-out the Court of Aldermen had asked that a new 
ground-plan should be adopted. Mr. Reddaway would not agree 
that as early as the proclamation of 13 September the Council 
had decided to rebuild on the old foundations. Charles and his 
advisers received both Wren’s and Evelyn’s plans with apprecia- 
tion and no doubt their merits continued to be discussed. Mean- 
while on 19 September Dr. Robert Hooke laid a plan before the 
Royal Society—a plan which he had been commissioned by the 
City authorities to prepare, and.on the 21st his ‘ exquisite modell 
or draught’ was presented to the Common Council, where it 
found much favour. Previously the Court of Aldermen had 
approved of it, preferring it to one already sent in by Peter Mills 
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the City Surveyor, and had desired that it might be shown to the 
king. 

Wren’s plan has’ probably received more admiration than 
would have been accorded to it if it had been the work of a lesser 
man. Mr. Reddaway points out that it would have necessitated 
some twenty miles of new roads, the abandonment of the valuable 
foundations and ‘stonework of public buildings and churches, the 
obliteration of the old ward and parish boundaries, and that there 
was no provision for markets, laystalls for the collection of rubbish 
and its removal by river, and open spaces within the walls. 
Wren’s son Christopher stated as a merit that “all church- 
yards, gardens and unnecessary vacuities”’ were to be placed 
outside the town, thus depriving the City of those green oases 
which are to-day some of its greatest charms. To these defects 
Mr. Perks adds that, with the exception of two or three streets 
south of Ludgate, none of the cross-streets are at right angles to 
the main thoroughfares—a fatal fault in town-planning. St. 
Paul’s, moreover, would have been no larger than a parish church, 
occupying a site no greater than that of the present-day Mansion 
House, and whereas to-day there are pleasant glimpses of it from 
Watling Street and Cannon Street, in Wren’s plan the Cathedral 
would have been invisible from the East. Add to this the loss 
of the Guildhall with its fine medieval crypt, the Norman crypt of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the tower of 
St. Alphage, London Wall. The City would, indeed, have had 
magnificently wide and straight thoroughfares, but it would have 
been an uninteresting city otherwise. And all this would have 
entailed enormous cost and a protracted period of rebuilding, 
during which the people would have been homeless and the trade 
of the City stagnant. Such is the criticism directed against 
Wren’s conception. But as we are dealing with a cloud-city 
which never took material shape, it may be permissible to relieve 
its long vistas with noble public buildings, the creation of Wren’s 
genius, and churches as beautiful as those he has left to us, but 
so placed as to allow their perfection of plan and detail to surprise 
and charm the eye. 

Evelyn’s plan, together with the Discourse, or, rather, a later 
version of the Discourse accompanying it, may be studied in 
Mr. E. 8. de Beer's pleasant and instructive edition of London 
Revived recently noticed in these pages (March 1940). Un- 
doubtedly it would have been a splendid city in the continental 
or, as he calls it, the ‘‘ modern ”’ style, with broad streets crossing 
at right angles, with dignified buildings, fountains, obelisks and 
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piazzas, a broad embankment from the Tower to the Temple 
standing in the water at all states of the tide and overlooked by 
public buildings and the fine houses of merchants so arranged that 
those on the slope behind “ would peep over one another succes- 
sively with a far better grace.’”” Hooke’s plan, so liked by the City 
fathers, cannot be identified with certainty, but Mr. Perks believes 
that it may be preserved in the corner of the Dutch engraving 
of the Fire of London by Marcus W. Doornick of Amsterdam. 
The description of his scheme by Waller, though enthusiastic, is 
not sufficiently detailed to explain its merits. Of the plan pre- 
pared by Mills, the City Surveyor, no trace is to be found. 

While both king and City were at first attracted by the 
thought of a complete new plan, the exigencies of the time allowed 
them little leisure to dwell on it. England was at war, and 
London’s proportion of the taxes assessed on the kingdom was 
very large and usually paid with promptitude. Her port, with 
its customs and excise, was essential to the revenue, and so, too, 
were the commerce and finance of the capital. For the Govern- 
ment it was imperative that the rebuilding should begin speedily. 
It was equally imperative to the City. The wharves and streets 
were blocked, the markets burnt, the water supply interrupted. 
Trade was at a standstill. The rents belonging to the munici- 
pality would be hard to collect. There was a danger that the 
dispersed citizens might settle elsewhere and never return. All 
these considerations necessitated a quick decision and prompt 
measures, and whatever the merits of a new lay-out, speed was 
the least of them. At the present day a reconstruction loan 
would no doubt be set on foot. There would be accurate maps of 
the City; most of the title-deeds would have been preserved in 
banks and safe-deposits; we should have accurate plans of single 
properties and insurance policies covering most of the losses. 
But even to-day a new lay-out cutting through the established 
water-supply and drainage would be immensely costly and would 
require a long space of time for its completion. The seventeenth 
century possessed none of the above-mentioned advantages. 
The national exchequer was in no position to undertake public 
works; the City Chamber was heavily in debt. A short-term 
loan, says Mr. Reddaway, would not have sufficed and long-term 
lending was still in its infancy, and there was no insurance of 
buildings against fire to mitigate the loss, But even if these 
monetary difficulties could have been surmounted, the difficulties 
in the rearrangement of private properties would have been 
prohibitory. ‘There was no machinery for valuing the properties 
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which would have to be surrendered or for settling the com- 
plicated rights of freeholders, leaseholders, sub-tenants and 
quit-rent owners. As it was, the survey of the City occupied four 
months, and the measuring of the old foundations five times as 
long, while the settlement of disputes between parties interested 
required no less than six years’ hard work from the judges 
appointed by statute to deal with them. There appears to be 
no record that Wren’s and other plans were ever officially dis- 
cussed either in the Council or in the Parliament, which assembled 
on 18 September, but they were certainly discussed by members. 
Oldenburg, writing to Boyle, spoke of three parties in the House of 
Commons—those who wanted a new model based on Wren’s 
draft, others in favour only of the recreation of the City in brick, 
and yet others who took a middle course and wished to keep the 
old foundations and vaults, but with wider streets and a quay. 
Meanwhile a survey of interests in land had to be made. For 
this purpose the king appointed Wren, Hugh May and Roger 
Pratt, under the title of “ His Majesty’s Commissioners for 
Rebuilding,” to join with such surveyors as the City might 
appoint. The latter’s choice were Dr. Hooke, Peter Mills and 
Edward Je:iuan. Pratt and May were considerable architects, 
Hooke was the brilliant Gresham Professor of Geometry who 
later had many notable buildings to his credit, Mills and Jerman 
were competent municipal servants with practical experience of 
bricks and mortar, while Wren, whose only completed building 
so far was the Chapel of Pembroke College, Cambridge, must be 
regarded merely as an amateur whose later eminence none could 
have expected. He was in no sense “ Surveyor-General and 
principal architect for rebuilding the whole city,” as claimed in 
Parentalia. 

In addition to the survey, the Commissioners busied them- 
selves with a number of technical matters, such as the manner, 
form and height of the new buildings, and it was probably the 
result of their deliberations which appears in the Rebuilding Act 
of 1667. On 18 October they reported to a joint session of the 
Rebuilding Committee of the Privy Council and the Common 
Council, and on 24 October the Common Council embodied their 
recommendations in a petition to the Crown. These dealt with 
the widening of the existing streets and certain improvements. 
They show clearly, says Mr. Reddaway, that “the views of 
Oldenburg’s middle party had gained the day ” in a Commission 
one-halfof whom had previously prepared schemes for the abandon- 
ment of the old street-plan. The survey of interests in land 
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without which a redistribution would have been impossible, 
proved unworkable and was abandoned. By November the City 
was making arrangements for measuring and staking the former 
streets. Henceforth any improvements for the public benefit 
could only be made by the direct purchase from private owners 
of the necessary land; and the amount of such improvements 
would be defined by the amount of money available. It was soon 
found that the suggestions of 24 October were too ambitious. 
Even the partial completion of the programme adopted six 
months later cost £400,000. 

One of the most interesting of Mr. Reddaway’s chapters is 
that in which he deals with the finances of the City Corporation. 
It is in the nature of a vindication. If a magnificent town- 
planning opportunity was lost, the fault lay not in unwillingness, 
but in sheer poverty. In earlier pages he has shown how 
Charles II, constantly and eagerly interested in the rebuilding, 
with an informed artistic taste and a practical mind, was frustrated 
by lack of means. The sums he could dispense from his own purse 
were small. It was difficult enough to persuade Parliament to 
vote money for a popular war and hopeless to expect a national 
tax for rebuilding. As regards the City, any charge of meanness 
or lack of vision would be unjust. ‘“‘ Contrary to all outside 
appearances, the City was on the verge of bankrupcy.” The 
surviving City’s Account Books from 1632-3 onwards reveal 
that these difficulties were of long standing. Already in 1626-7 
no less a sum than £182,795 8s. 8d. was owed to the Orphans, and 
though interest was duly paid to them, the City’s assets were not 
good cover for such an amount with its other commitments. In 
addition, there was the ordinary debt, which in 1649 had amounted 
to £94,412 13s. 4d. A strenuous attempt had been made to 
economise from that year, and in 1657 the total debt had fallen 
to £171,633, but by 1666 it had risen again to £278,983 odd. 
From the City’s books Mr. Reddaway draws up a balance sheet 
which in his opinion does not show the full seriousness of the 
position. His own estimate of liabilities amounts to over £300,000, 
the valid assets at little more than £200,000, an ordinary revenue 
of approximately £12,000 per annum and an expenditure of 
roughly twice that amount. There were many causes for this 
state of affairs, but the chief and underlying cause was the City’s 
failure to come to terms with the growth of London, It was 
performing gratuitously public services for the whole metro- 
politan area while refusing to accept that area as a contributing 
partner within its jurisdiction, There had also been heavy 
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expenditure in “ Martiall affaires ” in the Civil War and after of 
over £73,000, and the City’s traditional ostentation and hospitality 
had absorbed a further £58,000 in the last thirty years in enter- 
tainments, gratuities and royal gifts. There is no proof of dis- 
honesty, but there is evidence of easy-going laxity in the collection 
of revenue and the scrutiny of accounts. 

But if neither Charles nor the City was able by money to 
implement the grandiose plans for a new and magnificent London, 
they gave to the fashioning of the London that was practicable 
an immense amount of thought and patient work. By two Acts 
of 8 February 1667 Parliament set up a Court of Judicature for 
the settlement of disputes, and imposed a standard type of 
building. Mr. Reddaway gives an attractive picture of the just, 
efficient and speedy procedure of the King’s Justices at Clifford’s 
Inn. Their portraits hang in the City Art Gallery to-day as a 


1g memento of the City’s gratitude. But as painstaking and efficient 
ed were the Aldermen and Common Councilmen who administered 
Be the Rebuilding Acts of 1667 and 1670. The former Act granted 
to an impost of one shilling on the chaldron of coals coming into 
ial London, and the latter of an additional two shillings, of which 
286 sums half was allocated to the widening of the streets, the Fleet 
de and public buildings, and the other half to the rebuilding of the 
he Cathedral and parish churches. The duty of arbitrating in dis- 
oa putes about party-walls was placed on the Aldermen of the Wards 
-s with an appeal to the Court of Aldermen, and very quickly 
nd matters relating to the stoppage of lights, windows, water- 


courses and gutters were added. The second Act rewarded their 
success by further adding differences on the misplacing, straight- 
ening, stopping up or obstructing of “ Entries, Alleys, Ways, 
Stairs, Landing Places or Passages, Houses of Office, Tunnels, 
Draughts, and other Easements,” ‘“‘ The groaning Aldermen,” 
says Mr. Reddaway, “ already harried to distraction by disputes 
whose causes were infinite and duration little less, took up the 
extra burden and bore it with skill. No portraits commemorate 
their work, but London had good cause to remember it with 
gratitude.” 

The London which very slowly came into being during the 
next ten years has left a few examples of the different types of 
private dwellings authorised by the Act of 1667. Plain and 
seemly, these brick-built houses have the charm which “ just 
rightness ’’ in proportion gives. The London streets in the late 
seventeenth century, with their rows of well-built uniform houses 
of equal height, if not splendid, must have been restful and satis- 
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fying to the eye. Any danger of monotony was relieved by the 
rebuilt public buildings and the halls of the Companies and by the 
beauty of the new parish churches, monuments of Wren’s genius. 
A few years later his completed Cathedral gave the needed unity 
and splendour to the whole. Under this changed appearance the 
amenities had not been neglected. The newly appointed Com- 
missioners of Sewers began a work which was to transform London 
from a medieval to a modern city. The thoroughfares were 
widened, the old street-markets which had blocked the traffic 
were removed to buildings erected for the purpose, hovels and 
slums had ceased to be. The new London was a healthier, better 
place to live in than the old, though for awhile not a better place 
to gain a living in. But the civic strain was sound and tough, 
and though the old City is now surrounded by a vastly greater 
London, the square mile within the walls has become the financial 
centre of the Empire. 


A. H. Tuomas. 





NORTH COUNTRY LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY? 


Ir is customary in an inaugural lecture in history to discuss 
the difficulties of the historian’s art—such problems as how to 
compass the enormous and ever-growing mass of material, what 
place to give to research and whether it is practicable or desirable 
to attempt to reconcile the claims of scientific history with an 
undoubted popular taste for books with an historical flavour. 
I do not propose to discuss these large problems. I hope, however, 
to convey some idea of what I conceive history to be and to show 
that the historical field, far from being drowned or worked out, 
can still yield precious ore. 

First, then, an explanation of the title. Last summer I read 
the account in a volume of the Surtees’ Society of Dean Granville’s 
escape from Durham in the revolution of 1688. Granville was a 
convinced royalist. On his first attempt at flight he was waylaid 
just over the border from Carlisle by a gang of ruffians who mistook 
him for a papist; they seized his valuable horses, his portmanteau 
and his belongings, set him on an old nag and conducted him to 
the English side, whence by devious and undignified routes he 
returned to Durham. When things in the city had quietened 
down somewhat, he made a second attempt, and this time reached 
Edinburgh safely and eventually made his way to France. From 
Rouen he wrote various letters in vindication of his conduct. In 
these he is concerned to prove that in no conceivable circumstance 
have the people a right to resist their lawful sovereign, and in 
order to impress this conviction on his readers he twice makes 
use of what he calls ‘‘ a northern expression.” Subjects have no 
right “‘to houghband”’ (pronounced hocband) their prince. 
Now, the hocks of an animal are that part of the hind leg just 
above the knuckle, so that what the good dean says in effect is 
that subjects have no right to prevent a troublesome monarch 
from kicking, they have no right to hamstring their prince or, 
if you like, they cannot compel him to run a three-legged race 
with parliament. The phrase caught my fancy, and as I had 
already encountered other north-country words, and am now 
learning more, I thought it would be worth while to inquire 


1 An Inaugural lecture delivered at Durham on Ist May 1940. 
No. 98.—VOoL. xxv. I 
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whether there was a distinctive north-country life in the eighteenth 
century—not necessarily consciously distinctive, of course—and 
whether, in the course of the century, the north made any outstand- 
ing contributions to our national life and heritage. I am going to 
restrict the north in the main to the four counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, Cumberland and Westmorland, and if by this 
arbitrary limitation I outrage the susceptibilities of any York- 
shireman or Lancastrian, I hasten to propitiate their anger by 
recalling that it was from York that the first successful balloon 
ascents were made in this country after the experimental flights 
of Lunardi and Mr. Poole of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1786; 
in 1809 Mr. Sadler, making his ascent from York, travelled 112 
miles in eighty minutes. There are two other good reasons for 
my own ballon d’essai. I wanted to find my historical bearings 
in these parts, and, further, it is clear that the original intention 
of the founders of this university was that it should expressly 
serve “‘ the north parts.” 

By the middle of the century, Northumberland and Durham 
had already assumed a considerable importance. It was already 
a common saying that three things were to be found the world 
over—a Scot, a rat and a Newcastle grindstone. In 1762, a 
Dunkirk privateer, Kerquelin de Tremarée, projected a raid on 
Sunderland. With six fast-moving corsairs and 1500 men, he 
proposed to destroy “the fire mills which pump water from the 
coal mines” in the neighbourhood; the work could be done in 
fifteen days, and the resulting destruction of the coal, glass and 
salt trades about the Tyne would be quite as important, he argued, 
as the destruction of London itself. This was no isolated madcap 
project. Seventy years earlier, fear of the Dunkirkers had pro- 
vided an excuse for Durham tenants to withhold their rents; in 
the war of American Independence Tremarée’s project was 
revived and privateers took a particularly heavy toll of Newcastle 
colliers, while in 1795 there was actually a raid on the Northumber- 
land coast. It was in this generation that a Blyth Customs’ 
officer, Peter Crosthwaite, invented a lifeboat, and early in the 
next century various north-country men were experimenting with 
life-lines and rockets. 

In at least three other respects the fame of the north was 
spreading. As early as 1700, Dr. John Woodward, the father of 
English geology, spoke of the north as ‘‘ the fountain-head for 
fossils ’’—there was already a collection here in Durham. It has 
not been sufficiently realised that the development of mining, 
not only of coal but also of alum, copper and lead, was to some 
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extent preceded and made possible by the collection of scientific 
data by theorists. I think in particular of Woodward’s Natural 
History, first published in 1695, and of the work of Da Costa and 
Dr. Brownrigg of Whitehaven half a century later. It is known 
that enterprising colliery proprietors readily subscribed to these 
publications. Before the end of the century, the government 
saw the need of maintaining professors of chemistry and mineralogy 
at both Oxford and Cambridge, whose salaries were for years paid 
out of secret service monies. Then, too, Durham figured promi- 
nently in that remarkable renaissance of historical scholarship 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. That 
great collector of manuscripts, Lord Harley, visited Durham in 
1725 and inspected the library, and his celebrated librarian Hum- 
frey Wanley kept up a close connection. Indeed, if report be 
true, the raids of literary privateers on Durham’s manuscript 
treasures were more successful than those of the Dunkirkers. 
Already there were important collections of local archeological 
material and a keen band of workers. Then, too, from about 1770 
increasing numbers of people began to visit the English Lakes 
(or, like Sheridan, to take a ‘“‘ Trip to Scarborough ”’) and to 
compare their beauty with that of Wales. Few of them knew that 
the very men who were already undertaking extensive afforestation 
schemes in the north as a normal part of estate management— 
the eighteenth-century term was plantation—were themselves 
denuding whole hillsides about Dolgelley by their demands for pit 
timber and waggon rails. It was the severe timber shortage of 
the Napoleonic wars that led to the introduction of the iron 
railway. 

The second half of the century was pre-eminently the age of 
the small port. By 1783 between 300 and 400 coal-ships cleared 
each year from Maryport, which in the memory of men then 
living had contained scarce two dozen houses a generation before. 
By 1800, over 670 colliers, of an average tonnage of between 150 
and 180, cleared each year from Workington. Whitehaven stood 
fourth on the list of ports in the kingdom, with an average net 
yield of customs’ duties in the period 1771-85 of £85,746. In 
quite small places, such as Maryport and Lancaster, there were 
three or more well-established shipbuilding yards (Lancaster, the 
nut port, had seriously declined by 1815), besides roperies, which 
survive in street-names or in firms that are still going strong. 
For example, at the end of the Napoleonic war, Rowland Webster 
of Sunderland supplied two “ flat ropes,” so named because they 
were four and a half to five inches wide, for a Workington colliery. 
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They were both over 300 yards long (pit shafts were still reckoned 
in fathoms), cost over £150 apiece and weighed over two tons; in 
fact they had to be transported in special waggons from Newcastle, 
This firm is still trading under its original name, and is merely 
one instance of the close inter-relation of mining, rope making 
and heavy road haulage. In the Durham Palatinate Records in 
London I recently discovered the articles agreed on in 1785 between 
some 270 seamen and mariners in the port of Sunderland and 
some 136 owners and ships’ masters. Having regard to the rising 
cost of living, the following rates were now agreed upon : 
(a) For a voyage to Boston, King’s Lynn, Wisbech or places 
intervening “and directly back”’ 
(b) For a voyage to London, and all places between Yermouth 
and Beachy Head, including all ports in Holland and the Southern 
Netherlands, Calais and Boulogne, and directly back 
(c) To places between Beachy Head and Chichester 
(d) From Chichester to Portland, including Le Havre 


(e) From Start Point to Fowey, including the Channel Sdenda. 
and for voyages to Bremen or Hamburg ° . 


The above rates were to be paid “ clear of all deductions ” 
immediately the voyage was completed together with a board 
allowance of £2 10s. per calendar month. Ordinarily coal-ships 
made on an average seven or eight voyages to London each year, 


though some masters got in as many as thirteen. An American 
scholar who recently examined the port books found a case of a 
Sunderland master in 1769 who had entered his coals for Falmouth 
but had in fact carried them to Marseilles, thereby evading the 
export duty. The Customs’ authorities who reported on the case 
declared that ‘‘ almost the whole overseas coal trade from thence 
{the Tyne and Sunderland] has been carried on by one continued 
scene of wilful perjury of the [ships’] masters.’ But every local 
M.P., whatever his party, made it his business to defend the trade 
against surreptitious legislation at Westminster. Indeed, Row- 
land Burdon, a Newcastle banker, was so successful in this respect 
in the last decade of the century that County Durham insisted on 
re-electing him for a third term, though he had positively declared 
his unwillingness to stand; whereupon a nice constitutional point 
was raised which was settled in the electors’ favour. In the 
pamphlet controversy which ensued it was stated that a deputa- 
tion of Durham freeholders had tramped all the way to London 
in Bishop Cosin’s day to secure the privilege of parliamentary 
representation. Their successors would have agreed that the 
effort was well worth while. 

In the course of a debate on a bill to regulate the coal trade in 
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1800, Burdon stated that pithead prices at Newcastle had never 
varied for many years—he believed, for a century. Surprising 
as it may seem, this was substantially true. I have conclusive 
evidence that for forty years the price of coal delivered on ship- 
board at Workington was 10s, per waggon-load of three tons : 
in 1792 it went up to 13s., in 1802 to 14s., and in 1804 to 17s., and, 
unlike Mr. Sadler’s balloon, it did not come down. So far as 
prices were concerned, Wordsworth spent his youth in a stable 
world. 

I do not propose to discuss the technical problems in northern 
mining of the period, but I may, at this point, briefly touch upon 
two things which directly conditioned the expansion of the 
industry—the supply of capital and the question of way-leave. 
The family of Burdons furnish an interesting example of the former. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century Mr. Nicholas Burdon, 
who owned a horse-driven corn mill at South Shields, prevailed on 
the Dean of Durham to insert « clause in all Dean and Chapter 
leases requiring tenant farmers in West Harton and South Shields 
to grind all their corn for a period of twenty-one years at Burdon’s 
mill. For this compulsory service, manorial custom was alleged 
though some fifty to sixty tenants protested vigorously that “‘ there 
never was or could be any such custom . . . the said milns not 
being very ancient ”’ and that Mr. Burdon “ will have considerably 
more grist than he can grind.” A century later Burdon was still 
“the alien banker’’ to the landed gentlemen of the county. 
There can be no doubt that increased farming rentals were a 
main source of capital accumulation. For example, at the end of 
James I’s reign the Durham prebends received £42 a year for 
residence and £24 19s. apiece “‘ per communi dividenda”; in 
the “ audit ’’ of 1700 the ‘“‘ dividend ” averaged well over £100. 
A century later, the total income of a Durham prebend, residen- 
tiary allowance plus dividend, averaged little short of £2000 per 
annum. Dr. Adams, one of the canons who moved to Oxford 
about 1690, declared that he ‘‘ would gladly put up with incon- 
veniences provided I could meet with such a dividend in any other 
part of ye world as I did at Durham.” “If I mistake not,” he 
added, ‘‘ the Chapter know as well how to keep their money as 
to give it away.” They did indeed. For the two years 1686-7 
Dean Sudbury’s trustees received £2429 19s. in the way of interest 
and paid up principal, besides £488 10s. a year for “rentals.”’ It 
is clear from prebendal correspondence that there was already a 
considerable amount of surplus capital in the north clamouring for 
investment before 1696, not all of which could be absorbed in the 
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newly founded Bank of England. We know that Sudbury, 
for example, had interests in ships as well as in local collieries, 
Three-quarters of a century earlier an appropriately named 
prebend, one Peter Smart, had himself obtained from the Chapter 
a lease of mining rights in Monkwearmouth, which he proceeded to 
exploit with vigour. 

Curiously enough, it was not the problem of capital nor the 
major difficulties attendant on deep mining which set effective 
limits to the expansion of the industry, but the ticklish question 
of wayleave. No one knew this better than Lady Clavering. 
In a famous case in which she was involved in 1715-16 it was 
declared that a colliery lessee had the right to use the common 
highway for the carriage of coals to the staiths but to “ cut the 
sod,”’ and build a waggon-way required the express licence of the 
lord of the manor. When Lord Harley made his tour of the north 
ten years later, he found that in the southern half of County 
Durham coals were carried on the backs of horses and donkeys, 
and that the cost of transport over a distance of ten miles into 
Darlington was more than double the prime cost at the pit. 
Further north, at Dean Hedworth and Mr. Allan’s collieries, he 
found wooden waggon-ways which, he says, “ are very expensive 
to the coal owners who pay very high prices for their trespass.” 
Now, in 1759, the Mayor and leading citizens of Durham, sup- 
ported by the Bishop and the Chapter, addressed a curious petition 
to the University of Cambridge. In this they explained that an 
act of parliament had been passed as long ago as 1717 to make 
the river Wear navigable from Sunderland to Durham, but that 
the undertakers had completed the work only as far as Biddick 
Ford—little more than a third of the way. A further act had been 
obtained in 1746 to extend the navigation to Newbridge, the work 
to be completed by 1759, but again the work had not been done. 
The city fathers proceeded to explain :—the land adjoining the 
stretch of river between Biddick and the coast was owned by three 
landowners who had a monopoly of the wayleaves and “ limit 
the proprietors [of collieries] not to vend above a certain quantity 
of coals yearly, whereby they are able to fix their own prices and 
reap a very exorbitant gain from the Public.” In short “ they 
have engrossed the whole trade upon this river.”” The outcome 
of the petition is unknown, but it helps to explain why the seams 
further up the Wear valley than Chester-le-Street remained as 
yet unexploited. 
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Apart from coal-mining, the impression one gets of social 
conditions in the north is one of poverty and backwardness. 
Certain things besides the Burdon milling controversy still savoured 
of feudalism. As late as 1780 some lands in Cumberland were 
reckoned not in acres but in ox-gangs. One could still have seen 
plough teams of oxen in West Cumberland in Napoleonic times, 
and in the manor of Netherhall (Maryport) the landlord was still 
being paid for boon services in harvest times. There were people 
living in 1800 who remembered when wheat and clover had been 
first grown in that neighbourhood. The staple food of the peasant 
in the north was a wholemeal barley loaf—wheaten cakes with rum 
butter were reserved for special occasions, such as christenings or 
bride’s parties. Time and again in the course of the century a 
northern M.P. laid one of these brown geordie loaves and a pair of 
Cumberland clogs on the Speaker’s table to prove conclusively 
that the north could not possibly bear the heavy taxation imposed 
inthe south. (This tradition of lower taxation found a latter day 
champion in Rowland Burdon— in the first income-tax schedules 
he secured exemption for funeral undertakers and tried to do 
something for what he termed “ordinary”’ schoolmasters.) 
In fact, during the food shortage of the Napoleonic wars, when it 
was proposed to require millers to mix inferior flours, known in 
milling circles as ‘“‘ thirds’ and “ fourths,” with the finer grades 
(a sort of ‘ pool ’”’ bread), the House learnt with some surprise that 
fifty miles from London oat, rye or barley bread was still the 
normal food of the common people and that ‘“‘ pool” flour would 
certainly involve no hardship in the north. Or, to take another 
example of the survival of semi-feudal conditions, when Edward 
Law, bishop of Carlisle, died in 1787, Archdeacon Paley wrote to 
a friend that 150 tenants from his lordship’s manor of Dalston 
rode on horseback to the funeral. Funerals of important persons 
were great occasions—the bearers carried escutcheons painted by 
a local artist, rings were presented to the guests—and the cost 
frequently amounted to three or four hundred pounds. 

The conservative, almost puritanical, outlook is best seen in 
the laws enforced at the famous Crowley Iron Works at Winlaton 
in the first half of the century. The preamble to Law No. 35 
reads :— 

“Whereas it was thought at Sunderland that the smoking of tobacco was the 
oecasion of much time spent but little business done, offensive to those that do 


not make use thereof and the thing itself so inconsistent to the forwarding of 
business. . . .”” 


A system of fines was accordingly imposed ranging from twopence 
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in the case of the lowest workman to 1s. for a first offence, and 
2s. for each subsequent offence, when committed by clerks or 
monitors. In addition, there were fines for swearing and cursing, 
for “ clubbing ” for drink, or blowing on a horn, and workpeople 
were sternly discouraged from “going much abroad, particularly 
to Newcastle, which hath been the ruin of several.”” One workman 
was actually dismissed ‘‘ for pride and high eating ”’ and others 
for various moral offences. Or, take again the rules of the Alston 
Moor Friendly Society, set up by the Quaker lead miners in 1755. 
Besides fines for swearing, giving abusive language and occasioning 
quarrels, there was article § 35 which read: ‘‘ If any member of 
this society disguises himself in liquor on the Sabbath day, 
commonly called Sunday, he shall for every such offence forfeit 
sixpence to the common box.”’ 

The Rev. Benjamin Newton, who visited the north just after 
the Napoleonic wars, says in his journal that blue check shirts 
were very much the normal dress in Cumberland—blue check 
being the only dyed or printed fabric exempt from the duties on 
calicoes and printed stuffs imposed towards the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Newton also describes the long Cumberland scythe 
and the curious method they had of sharpening it by means of 
loose grit and grease which he had seen only in Breconshire and 
which is still used in the more remote Welsh valleys. I suspect 
that it was just the contrast between the natural and colourful 
country life of his youth and the sophisticated life of London that 
called forth the brilliant caricatures of Hogarth—the maiden in 
the Harlot's Progress begins to go wrong when she takes the 
coach south to York. And who can doubt that the soft bloom of 
Romney's portraits owes something to Westmorland faces on a 
blue check background. 

‘The mere mention of these artists and of Smirke is sufficient 
to indicate the extent of the north’s contribution to fine art in the 
century. There is also the great fame of the Gillow brothers, the 
Lancaster cabinet-makers and of the otherwise obscure local 
craftsmen who designed exquisite grandfather clocks or the 
Penrith firm who installed at this time chiming clocks in so many 
of the parish churches, Nor should it be forgotten that it was the 
Cumberland historian Burns who wrote the standard eighteen- 
century treatise on the office of J.P,; that it was Edward Christian, 
@ brilliant young lawyer from near Maryport, who was the first 
occupant of the Downing chair of the laws of England at Cam- 
bridge, who defended Wordsworth against the Karl of Lonsdale 
in 1791, and who taught an attentive Castlereagh all he knew of 
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common law. One could name also northern contributors to 
Percy’s Reliques and recall the widespread popularity of Arch- 
deacon Paley’s works or the quaint charm of Susanna Blamire’s 
dialect poems. Finally, it was two natives of Cumberland who 
provided the most disturbing news in the last quarter of the 
century. It was said that Paul Jones, the American privateer, 
had first gone to sea on a Whitehaven collier. He returned to 
Whitehaven in the winter of 1778-9 to demonstrate the truth of 
the chiming tune “ Britons strike home.”’ Even more disturbing 
to eighteenth-century standards were the exploits of Fletcher 
Christian, the mutineer of the Bounty. Christian was a spoilt 
child whose debts had sent his (widowed?) mother to Carlisle 
gaol in 1780 and caused the family estates to be sold two years 
later. Landless yeomen, with nothing further to lose, are the 
stuff out of which desperate heroes are made. 

It was when a north-countryman left his native heath and 
travelled to London or when he had dealings with the Scots that 
he began to sense his distinctiveness. I like the wording of Bishop 
Morton’s report to the Privy Council in 1639, that one Thomas 
Dallison, a Scottish man had been detained in Durham, “‘ having 
made himself suspicious both by his nation and by his superfluous 
talk ” (Dallison was possibly a fifth-columnist). Even after the 
Union, few northerners appear to have gone to the Scottish 
universities. ‘There was only one way traffic on the high road 
which Dr. Johnson described as opening up the brightest prospects. 
Some of the northern shires organised county societies in London 
in the doctor’s day and the annual dinner was often the occasion 
of a good deal of local pride. Here are some verses sung at the 
Cumberland dinner in 1777 : 


What though we have els’where found skies more serene, 
Yet something we owe to our atmosphere keen ; 

Our minds, like our bodies, are vig’rous and hence 

That boast of our countrie, strong masculine sense. 


The sons of refinement reproach us in vain, 

*Tis our pride that our language and manners are plain, 
Old Bess thought them courtly and so they were then 
‘Ere nonsense and ton had made monkies of men. 


In their own haunts these men were quietly conscious of their 
superior abilities. In recommending a candidate for the master- 
ship of the free school at Bishop Auckland, Bishop Cosin had 
written that the man in question had been “ born and bred up 
among you... . and had proved himself so good a proficient.” 
When William Eden, the famous statesman, was sent to negotiate 
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the Commercial treaty with France, his kinswoman Margaret 
Shafto wrote, ‘‘ I shall spare you the reflections of a weak woman 
that has more beads to her string than one,”’ but for her part she 
was convinced that Pitt’s real motive in sending Eden to France 
was to get rid of his most dangerous rival on questions of finance 
and trade in the House of Commons. Much of the aloofness and 
sturdy Whiggism of such men as Grey, the Lambtons, Brougham 
and Curwen derived from an independent north-country outlook 
and superior political integrity. Of the political principles of 
lesser known northerners one could mention Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
secession from parliament as a protest against the Pitt election 
of 1784, Rowland Burdon’s opposition to the slave trade, or 
M. A. Taylor’s stand against sweepstakes and lotteries. 

Even in the conservative and slow-moving north, social con- 
ditions were slowly changing. Mistresses had begun to complain 
that domestic servants were “the plagues of life,” and by 1780 
cooks were asking as much as £3 10s. to £4 per half year “‘ and to be 
allowed tea.” Cups and saucers from Holland had figured in 
imports to Whitehaven in Walpole’s day; fifty years later one 
trader from the port declared that “ our earthenware cannot be 
equalled in Europe : it steals into the hearts of all womankind.” 
Young Dr. Paley occasionally called and drank tea with the young 
ladies of Unerigg, but in more masculine circles there was still no 
recognised place for tea-time. Sir John Eden describes “ a pure 
violent dinner party ’’ at Windlestone in 1785. The company 
sat down to dinner at three and continued until eleven, by which 
time the guests were nearly all drunk. At ten o’clock the com- 
pany toasted Fox, and next morning ran off the scent in chasing 
another. If hunting was stopped by frost, Sir John confessed 
that he was “ out of temper beyond measure ” (he was far more 
attentive to the barometer than to the lobbies of the House of 
Commons), and if the winter was really severe, as in 1792, he would 
go to Buxton “to make up.” Sometimes, northern squires made 
the journey to Bath and not all returned alive. For all the 
grossness of select dinner-parties, these men had a fine political 
sense and a spontaneously kindly nature. No one protested more 
vigorously in private letters against the rape of Poland by Russia 
than Sir John Eden, and when his younger brother William 
became engaged to Eleanor Eliot, he promptly sent a hundred 
guineas “to lay out in purchasing something handsome for 
Eleanor and desiring her to wear it as a testimony of my esteem.” 

Another sign of social change was the rise of seaside resorts, 
notably Scarborough and Allonby, on the Cumberland coast : 
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the fame of Harrogate came a little later. By the seventeen- 
seventies, Allonby was a favourite resort of English and Scottish 
gentry complete with bathing machines and the like: the season 
lasted until near the end of September. ‘‘ The beach is as good 
as Weymouth,” wrote Newton later. Before 1800 one enterprising 
proprietor at Skinburness advertised hot and cold baths. It is to 
the credit of John Christian Curwen, who had spent his boyhood 
on this coast, to have sponsored in 1810 a bill for laying a pipe- 
line from the Essex coast to London so that the inhabitants of 
the metropolis might have the benefit of brine baths all the year 
round. Other society recreations were the numerous local race 
meetings, well patronised by both sexes; regattas on Windermere 
and Derwentwater, which became annual features about 1780. 
Then there were cock-fights, invariably stated to be organised 
by gentlemen, “ pure violent ” wrestling bouts, and at Working- 
ton the Shrove-tide football match in which the whole town took 
part. Moreover, most northern towns had periodic visits of 
reputable theatrical companies doing Sheridan’s latest plays— 
Durham had its theatre and Drury Lane in 1792—besides assem- 
blies, balls and whist parties. In fact, provincial life was sur- 
prisingly rich and full, what with “ bride’s visits,” christenings 


and a good deal of local coming and going; and for children an 


occasional “‘ seeing the Fairy ’’ or magic-lantern exhibition. 

In the better-class houses, people had begun to paper their 
rooms and to lay carpets (“‘ floorcloths ”) on the floor. A carpet 
manufactory was established in Durham in 1792, using presumably 
the mechanically driven looms which came in with the Industrial 
Revolution. In the country mansions extensive rebuilding was 
everywhere in progress—the adding of wings for ballrooms and 
libraries, the putting in of Sicilian marble fireplaces, and the 
building of cellars for storing wine. Moreover, glasshouses were 
becoming common—the soldiers of General Wade’s army about 
Newcastle slept in them during the ’45, and in that same year 
Lady Oxford reported that Mr. Salvin’s house at Croxdale was 
remarkable for its gardens and early fruit. Every country house 
laid great store on the kitchen garden, and the annual seed bill 
was quite considerable. An attempt was made to grow melons 
at Windlestone; tulip and other bulbs from Holland were being 
imported into Whitehaven as early as the seventeen-thirties, and 
the Eden’s prided themselves on their roses. 

Big families were the rule with all classes. While he was still 
at Carlisle the future author of Moral Philosophy wrote that his 
delicate wife was expecting her eighth child. Small wonder that 
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shortly after his translation to the deanery of St. Paul’s he came 
north again in search of a second wife. The fulness of his family 
quiver taught Paley a profound truth. “ Frugality is itself a 
pleasure and the necessary care and forecast to keep expenses 
level form an agreeable engagement of the thoughts.”” On that 
premiss, the greatest happiness already reposed in the greatest 
number, judging from the cottagers and farm labourers, who were 
every year forthcoming with good litters of a dozen or more 
children to claim the premium of five guineas offered in this class 
by the local agricultural societies at their annual show. On the 
other hand, both infant and maternal mortality were high, and 
families of quality fared no better in this respect than the labouring 
poor. Spanish liquorice—the better sort was got from Mont- 
pellier—seems to have been a common specific for most children’s 
ailments : clogs and mits and a good nurse did the rest. 

One of the surprising things is the change that had come 
about in the education of girls. By 1770 there were good girls’ 
boarding-schools at York and Mrs. Challinor’s at Liverpool, where 
French, Italian and dancing were taught. But people were under 
no illusions about education. If girls did not like school they 
were promptly taken away, and, in any case, the real training 
for life came later. This much is clear from a remarkable letter 


from Bridget Christian to a motherless niece who, at the age of 
fifteen, returned home to look after her father and the younger 
children. 


June 24th, 1789. 
My pgar Fanny, 

My thanks are due for your letter and I may now congratulate you on 
your return from school, a period to which most young people look forward with 
great pleasure; but too many, I am sorry to say, think of it only as a time when 
they will be released from confinement and enjoy more pleasure and greater indul- 
gences. You, my dear girl, I hope, think with more propriety, and the joy you 
feel proceeds from seeing your good father and your brothers and from the hope 
of being useful to them. The greatest part of what you learnt at school was 
mere accomplishments, these you must continue to improve yourself in—but 
to give them their value, you must also now diligently try to acquire more solid 
and useful knowledge. I would strongly advise you to continue to rise early and 
to regulate your time so that one business should never interfere with another. 
Air and exercise are necessary for health and when weather permits you should 
be a part of every day out of doors. When in the house, never accustom yourself 
to be unemployed and you will then find leisure to do a great deal. Above every 
thing regulate your spirits, so as at all times to be cheerful and good tempered— 
nothing can so effectually recommend you to others or contribute so much to 
your own happiness. When you are in the way of seeing company, enjoy it as 
much as you can, but when with your own family only, I would not only wish you 
to be equally happy, but equally desirous to please and to appear to advantage. 
Your Father must judge what part of the management of the family he will 
commit to your care, if but a little at first try by diligence and good order to 
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acquit yourself so well that he may soon think you capable of saving him further 
trouble, by giving up more of his business to you. In all cases, consider him as the 
person most able and willing to be a friend to you and never conceal your actions 
or thoughts from him or act when he is absent otherwise than you would do in his 
presence—by this means he will be able to form and correct your judgement and 
you will each be happy in the society of the other. You will enjoy many advan- 
tages in uniting a kind parent and an indulgent friend in one person. Your young 
acquaintances will be still pleasing to you, but from their friendship less advantage 
can arise, their knowledge and experience not being superior to your own they 
cannot advise or direct you. In the country you have not much occasion for 
dress—be as neat and clean as possible, to be fine is never desirable. Be as little 
expensive as possible in yourself or whatever falls into your power—it is very 
easy, and at'the same time very inconvenient to spend more than one ought, but 
not one bad consequence can arise from making less do than is allowed us. Your 
millinery things you should make and alter for yourself; your hair you must at 
all times be able to do for yourself so as to be fit to go into any company. In 
everything, be neat, exact and orderly, the habit is soon acquired and will in the 
end save much time and expense. Should your clothes want mending, do it 
immediately and the task is soon performed. Never apply to others to do any- 
thing for you that by a little labour and attention you could accomplish for yourself. 
I hope at sometime to spend many happy days with you and to see you an 
accomplished, good woman and in everything the reverse of what is called a 
fine lady. 
Adieu. 


This spinster stoic would have yielded nothing to Victorian 
parents. 

Moreover, a remarkable change had come about in 
marriage conventions. Compare the following letters with the 


elaborate and disastrous settlements arrived at by parents in the 
previous century. 


“To Dr. Brockbank, Chancellor of Durham. These are to request you to send 
me @ lysence by the bearer, I haveing at last ye good fortune to get a fair lady 
in ye mind, whose name is Elizabeth Hedworth of Harranton, spinster, and we 
want only your authority to make her a wife. Your company is likewise 
desired by your humble servant, Ralph Hutton.” 

And this is what Margaret Shafto wrote to her kinsman William 
Eden & propos of her niece’s engagement : 

“‘T wish her to think from her heart and if she likes him not to attend to the 
nonsense of pedigree. Happiness is the only pursuit—the older one grows, the 
plainer this appears.” 

This letter was written in the year of the Declaration of American 
Independence, long before the recognised champions of women’s 
rights in this country had emerged. 

The career of a young gentleman born in the north was roughly 
as follows. At thirteen or possibly earlier he was placed under a 
private tutor, whom he shared with his clerical cousins : at sixteen 
he went up to the university. In the north, there was a decided 
preference for Cambridge and for such subjects as law and mathe- 
matics. Indeed, under Dr. Law, Peterhouse—it was invariably 
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called St. Peter’s—was almost a north-country college. The 
senior proctor who figured in a famous election case, was Daniel 
Longmire, the lecturer in mathematics. There were also up in 
early seventies, Edward Law, the future Earl of Ellenborough, 
and his two cousins, the Christians, whom we have met already. 
One of these had his horse and three or four dogs with him in 
college, so that items for repairs to furniture and caution money, 
which now appear excessively large, were probably justified, 
Certain families, like the Conyers of Durham and the Christians 
of Unerigg, produced successive generations of lawyers, content 
with modest half-guinea fees for “‘ opinions” until providence 
provided a windfall when a great lord’s estate had to be settled, 
For men of humbler rank the outlook was already one of fierce 
competition. For example, the Reverend Thomas Castley pro- 
posed to send his son to college and then “‘turn him into the world 
to take his chance to jostle with the multitiude for anything that 
Providence may throw in his way.” To a Milbanke or a Lowther 
Providence might be induced to throw sooner if frequent inter- 
cession were made to the deity presiding at the Treasury. On 
leaving college, without, however, always taking a degree, a 
young gentleman usually proceeded to do one of three things : 
(a) get married and settle down to estate management ; (b) stand 
as a parliamentary candidate; (c) or undertake a continental 
tour. If the latter, it was certainly no mere wild, sightseeing 
joy-ride; the tour proper was preceded by a rigorous educational 
discipline lasting several weeks, with set courses in French, 
fencing and dancing from a French master. The tour itself 
varied considerably. For example, in 1780, John Christian 
proceeded from Douai to Brussels, Hanover and Berlin, thence 
via Leipsig and Dresden to Prague and Vienna, returning via 
Salzburg, Munich and Paris. In the preceding year, Rowland 
Burdon visited Sicily, returning via the Tyrol and Munich, 
where he saw a fine collection of Flemish paintings. Before 
leaving the continent, the young man usually purchased a ward- 
robe of the latest Paris fashions (e.g., about 1780 a neat little black 
shoe string replaced the buckle), besides trinkets for his sisters 
and a snuff-box for the old estate agent. 

Although young ladies did not yet tour the continent, they 
were profoundly interested in Paris fashions. At the Carlisle 
Assizes in 1776 they learnt that large ‘‘ heads ”’ were fashionable, 
and in 1781 that bowe de Paris was the predominant colour. In fact, 
there was a celebrated lecturer on “heads’’ (i.e., hats), one Stevens, 
who was engaged by the local Whig patron, the Earl of Surrey, 
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to give a talk to the ladies during Assize week. Moreover, a visit 
to London was still very much an occasion. The young ladies 
were usually entertained at the town house of a local M.P. and 
taken by his wife to the opera, to an exhibition of pictures by 
Reynolds or Romney, and to Ranelagh and the theatres; on 
the way home stops were often made at Oxford and Matlock. 

This leads me to say a few things about electoral conditions in 
County Durham which were in two respects unique. It was 
common report that in this county the landed and commercial 
interests were one and the same. This is not to say that there 
were no fierce rivalries, or that new men like the “ alien banker ”’ 
Burdon, or the Secretary to the Treasury, Richard Wharton, 
were admitted to the charmed circle of local politics without 
protest. But compared with the sharp frontier line that existed 
in other places between land and trade, Durham was a confused 
electoral borderland, knowing but one law, the safeguarding of the 
coal trade. The position is complicated, however, by the uncer- 
tain behaviour of the prince bishops and of over-mighty peers like 
the Earls of Darlington. In another respect the county was 
unique. The dominant faction usually put up two candidates, 
who shared the expeuses equally, and who stood or fell together. 
The electoral compromises which Professor Namier has shown were 
a feature in other places were apparently unknown here. This in 
turn made for clearer cut and more decided expressions of political 
opinion. The reason for the double-barrelled candidature, I 
suspect, was the late date at which the county palatine secured 
representation (1673), by which time political parties were already 
in process of forming. 

By good fortune, the detailed election expenses of the two 
successful candidates, Vane Tempest and Robert Shafto, put up 
by the Darlington interest in 1761, have survived. Altogether a 
sum of £3280 was involved. The two candidates jointly bore the 
expense of bringing freeholders from places as far away as London, 
Woolwich, Petersfield, Portsmouth and Lancaster—ten guineas 
was the usual sum allowed as travelling expenses from London, 
and the journey was done by sea. Then, all over the county, 
“treats against the election’? were arranged at various inns, 
where certain individuals were paid to keep an account of the 
liquor expended. Considerable sums were paid to musical per- 
formers—three guineas to Michael McPherson for playing on a 
French horn, twelve guineas for “a band of music, belonging to 
the Royal Foresters’’ and lesser amounts to Abbey bellringers, 
schoolmasters, staff-men and way-clearers. Dr. Dickens of 
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Durham received a guinea for ‘‘ attending to freeholders lodged with 
him during the poll ”—i.e., the electoral invalids caricatured by 
Hogarth. Best of all at least four Durham barbers were engaged 
during the poll, at the joint expense of the candidates, to shave 
the country freeholders. There may therefore be a good historical 
reason why the barbers’ shops still cluster around the approaches 
to Palace Green. 

The Durham members were not conspicuous for their speeches 
or regular attendance in the House. In the sixteen years during 
which Sir John Eden represented the county I have not discovered 
a single occasion on which he spoke ; on the contrary, he paired off 
for weeks on end. In fact, he and his fellow-member, Clavering, 
were scurrilously depicted as a donkey without head or feet, 
Clavering being so eaten up with gout that he could scarcely 
stand. The only occasion on which the latter spoke was to oppose 
a motion for a call-over of the House—to call the roll more often 
than once a session, he insisted, was unconstitutional. It was 
doubtless by way of double reaction against this pronounced 
taciturnity and the lather of electoral corruption that the city 
went to the other extreme in 1800 in electing Michael Angelo 
Taylor, one of the most voluble speakers of the day, thereby 
beginning a strong radical tradition that was continued in the 


first Earl of Durham and John Bright, who was first returned for 
Durham in 1843. Taylor himself was scarcely worthy of “A 
New Election Song ”’ to the tune “ Wilkes and Liberty,” but the 
sentiment is worth quoting : 


Come, cheer up, my good friends, let Freemen be free, 
In opposing corruption we all must agree, 
For Wharton and Allan, they are Ministers’ tools 
They oppress us with taxes and treat us as fools. 
[Chorus]. Taylor and Liberty, O Sweet Liberty ; 
Taylor and Liberty, Liberty O. 


We have long been deceived by those Court-serving men ; 

But I hope we’ll take care how they hoax us again. 

We will drive from our city those hireling knaves 

Who would starve us to death and make prisons our graves. 
[Chorus]. 

Our once-flourishing city is now in decay, 

Since Wharton and Allan have carried the day. 

When Lambton and Tempest our city did rule 

We could sing, laugh and smoke with a full, flowing bowl. 
[Chorus.] 

Come, cheer up, my good freemen; bright prospects appear. 

Then let us unite, we have nothing to fear. 

We will meet in strong tallies, like Freemen of old, 

And poll plumpers for Taylor, like true hearts of gold. 
(Chorus.]} 
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Later, the Church came in for considerable criticism, and 
Bishop van Mildert and Archdeacon Thorp sought to anticipate 
a radical attack on endowments by founding the university. 

I want, in conclusion, to suggest two ways in which the North 
in general, and County Durham in particular, made important— 
indeed, outstanding—contributions. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Durham breed of cattle, the shorthorn, 
suddenly became famous all over the country. It was said that 
the London dairymen who, of course, still maintained herds of 
their own, had lately, almost without exception, introduced the 
shorthorn on account of its superior milking qualities. Mr. 
Hatsell, the clerk of Parliament, commenting on the growth of 
divorce cases in 1810, feared that the time would come when men 
and women “ will be hawked about and sold and advertised like 
racehorses, or Durham cows and bulls.” At the close of the 
Napoleonic war, droves of Durham shorthorns could be seen 
crossing the Pennines on their way to West Cumberland or 
Worcester, and by 1820 pedigree stock of this breed was being 
sold, at fancy prices, to the United States. But it is not the fact 
that the north now became, as it has since remained, an exporting 
centre of a singularly virile and useful breed that I want to stress. 
The early champions of the shorthorn were primarily concerned 
with the problem of providing an adequate supply of winter milk 
for the large industrial towns. Until then, if the experts of the 
day are to be believed, milk was a luxury during the winter 
months. By 1815, leading doctors in Glasgow and other big 
towns testified to the great improvement in children’s health 
resulting from the increased consumption of milk. In this way 
northern farmers did something to lessen the ravages of the new 
industrialism. 

The discovery of the shorthorn led directly to another signi- 
ficant discovery. Competent observers were impressed by the 
richness of the county’s pasture lands and the wealth of the 
tenant farmers. In this respect and in the culture of clover and 
turnips visiting experts found, to their surprise, that farming in 
parts of Northumberland, Durham and the Lothians was superior 
to anything in Norfolk. ‘This circumstance was attributed at the 
time to two things: (i) the long leases obtaining in the north, 
(ii) the proper use of lime (lime is essential for the clover crop and 
clover, in its turn, ‘‘is the mother of corn’’). I have lately 
examined some of the farming leases of the Dean and Chapter 
lands in the previous century. It is clear that at a time when 


yearly rack rents had become the normal thing in many other 
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parts of the country, the normal term in Durham was for six or 
seven years. A lease of 1700 stipulated that the tenant must 
not plough up any pasture land, must apply a stated amount of 
lime, ‘“‘ beside all manure and compost bred on the ground” 
to the fallow; no straw was to be sold off the farm without the 
landlord’s consent, and so many roods of hedge-fencing were to 
be done each year, as directed by the agent. Apart from the 
length of the lease and the reference to fallow, these conditions 
are typical of English farming in its Victorian heyday. It 
looks as if the emphasis which the leading advocates of improved 
farming placed on the long-term lease as affording to the tenant 
the security necessary to stimulate experiment and improve- 
ment was thoroughly justified by the prosperity of Durham 
farmers at the end of the eighteenth century. Moreover, it was 
the north which first changed the emphasis from arable to pasture- 
farming, a development which has extended in our own day over 
the country as a whole. 

The most notable legacy of northern industrial England in the 
eighteenth century was in the field of social insurance. In the 
early days mining was so dangerous an occupation that many 
poor-law authorities were unwilling to assume responsibility for 
miners’ dependents. Accordingly, a fine tradition of self-help 
and of co-operation between employers and workpeople grew up. 
It is possible, to some extent, to trace the growth of this tradition. 
Quite early in the century, Crowley, the proprietor of the famous 
Winlaton iron works, noted that some of his workpeople had 
“ languished in sickness for long periods for want of proper and 
speedy relief.” He therefore appointed a work’s doctor, main- 
tained at his own expense, to attend his workpeople and supply 
free medicine. Later on he had occasion to complain that the 
system was being abused—such was the intolerable ingratitude 
of some persons that they obtained medicines ‘‘ upon every light 
occasion ”’ while others “ feigned themselves sick ” and sold the 
medicines to country people—but it was not abandoned. The 
history of the dispensaries which sprang up in nearly every 
northern town in the last quarter of the century has yet to be 
written. The pioneer of mutual contributions from both employer 
and employed was undoubtedly John Christian Curwen of 
Workington Hall, Cumberland. The Workington Miners’ Society 
founded in 1793, had a scale of contributions ranging from a penny 
a week for boys under ten, to sixpence a week for adult workers, 
both men and women. To these contributions, the proprietor 
added three-tenths of the total, and incidentally made up any 
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deficit on the year’s working. The fund was administered by 
a committee of twelve, elected annually by ballot from workmen 
of not less than seven years’ service, assisted by a full-time salaried 
officer. Full-scale contributors over a period of not less than six 
months were entitled to accident benefits, of 15s. a week for the 
first twelve weeks of incapacity, 8s. a week for the next twelve 
weeks, and 6s. a week until the person was fit to resume work, 
with pro-rata rates for lower paid workmen. ‘True, it was found 
impossible to maintain these high rates, and twelve years later they 
were drastically scaled down. In cases of fatal accident, the 
widow of a subscriber was immediately paid £5 towards the funeral 
expenses (there was besides a special levy of sixpence on all 
members), a pension of £2 a year so long as she remained a widow 
with a further guinea in respect of each child under ten. Special 
premiums were ordinarily paid to members to cover such contin- 
gencies as marriage, childbirth and the death of wife or child. 
Of the great success of Curwen’s Miners’ Society there can be no 
doubt. His wife started a Sisterly Society or Dorcas, run on 
similar lines, which I know existed for half a century. So 
convinced was Curwen himself of the advantages of the insurance 
system that in the grave depression which followed Waterloo he 
proposed the extension of his system to the country as a whole. 
Nor is that all. For years he ran a works’ “‘ warehouse,” or food 
store, where his workpeople could buy flour, potatoes, etc., grown 
on the estate at reduced prices. In the two years 1800-1, the 
turnover of the warehouse exceeded £20,000, and the proprietor was 
some £2500 out of pocket. I have found very little criticism of 
truck warehouses in these early years, and the subject may well 
be one on which history will have to reverse its verdict. By 1829, 
the Nenthead lead-miners set out to improve their Friendly 
Society by requiring the Society doctor to attend members at 
their own homes—they were not to be compelled to attend at the 
surgery—and to label his medicines correctly. 

When Defoe came to write up the account of his tour of Durham 
he suddenly pulled himself up with this question, ‘‘ But why do I 
dip into antiquity for here which I have avoided as much as possible 
everywhere else? ’’ ‘The character of the place had got the better 
of him. ‘ Our lot is fallen very far remote from the great scene 
of public affairs,’ wrote certain Cumberland magistrates in an 
address of welcome to Richard Cromwell, ‘“‘ which makes us thus 
lagg in the reare, yet we trust to strive to an equality with the 
forwardest in our assurance and faithfulness.” 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND THE WAR 


** And when the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred 
Give me leave to change my leg and go again.” 


Tus country is engaged in a war which it did not want and for 
which it was unprepared. Persons who, a short time ago, were 
proving that war was impossible, and were hindering re-arma- 
ment by all the means in their power, are now busy denouncing 
the policy of appeasement and the ‘“ Men of Munich.” It is 
easy to cast stones, and the politicians are a familiar target. 
Among the “ Definitions”’ of the late W. G. Peterson occurs 
this :— 

“ Diplomatist—A diplomatist is a man who takes a long 
time to make up his mind to do the wrong thing.” 

Fairness demands that we recognise the difficulties of our 
diplomatists. The diplomacy which relies only on reasonable 
words and actions is useless against opponents who can and will 
back their demands, reasonable and unreasonable alike, by the 
instant use of ruthless force; and the prime cause of our diplo- 
matic failures during the past decade has been the growing 
realisation throughout the world that our shrunken military force 
was inadequate for our expanding political commitments. 

Of all the nations, we ourselves were the last to understand 
the situation. We did not want war; we knew that other 
sober peoples did not want war; we knew, or supposed we knew, 
that war did not pay, even for the victors—we thought, after 
the fashion of the age, economically. And so we convinced our- 
selves that a war—a great European war—was quite impossible. 

Let us be honest. The blame does not lie upon the politicians 
alone. The whole nation was guilty of a sort of self-hypnosis. 

How has this come about? The dictators will assure us that 
it is the inevitable result of democracy. Politicians whose 
political existence depends upon the votes of an undisciplined 
public do not dare to tell their masters anything unpleasant. It 
is their cue always to please, to promise good things, to speak 
much of the citizen’s rights and little of his duties. The person 
or the party who dares to suggest that, in return for the service 
which the state renders to him, the citizen should render some 
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personal service to the state, is foredoomed to failure. He, or 
it, will command much admiration, but few votes; and without 
votes good intentions and wise designs count for nothing—in 
democracies. 

Ourselves we may rate democracy higher than this, and the 
end will show how far a discipline self-imposed will avail against 
a discipline enforced. But certain of the dictators’ criticisms 
come painfully close to the truth. At this very moment some 
who denounce Nazidom most, and who would suffer most if it 
gained the victory, show little inclination themselves to fight for 
liberty; and for two decades at least, our statesmen, of all 
parties, have been most chary of suggesting any programme of 
reform which might be ‘‘ unpopular.” 

Ever since 1919 the very idea of war has been most un- 
popular. The idea of discipline has been unpopular too. The 
warriors who returned from what they had thought was a crusade 
were invited to take part in a “ day of national humiliation.” 
They themselves had had enough of fighting. For many of 
them war had been a struggle through unending mud towards 
the end of an undistinguished death which somehow they had 
not reached. They had had enough of routine; it was good 
to be back in civvies again. 

As for the general public, they too had had enough of anxiety, 
food-queues, and “ Dora’’; and any lingering sentiment they 
may have had for the glory of arms was crushed by books and 
plays. For, in all countries, it was the men with the most 
artistic minds and the most highly strung nerves who wrote the 
literature. War was not always waged at the agonising pitch of 
Journey’s End, and it did not affect all the combatants as it 
did one gallant infantry officer. For many the thing was just 
a job to be done. None the less, it is true that most of the 
men who did it had no particular desire to do it again, and the 
general public was not far out in its estimate. 

Anxious to maintain peace at all costs, the public found the 
leaders it wished for, because in every walk of life, in every 
trade and profession, authority passed, in large measure, to the 
non-combatants. As the older men went into retirement, the 
influence of the non-combatants became stronger. They were 
the wise people: they had said all along that force was no 
solution of any evil. War, of course, was anathema; Armistice 
Day became an occasion for polite patronage of well-meaning 
victims of the great illusion. Discipline became anathema too. 

1 The reference is to Siegfried Sassoon, Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 
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Even in our programmes of social reform we pinned our faith to 
the painless panacea. Few M.P.s cared to suggest that our 
unemployment policy might produce unemployables or that a weil- 
organised educational system (including “ civics ”’ and “‘ mother- 
craft’) might produce a people ignorant of the fundamentals, 
Errors in detail, mistakes in administration—these things we 
might admit. But errors in principle, No! Immensely pleased 
with our theories, we ignored facts. And now the war has 
brought us face to face with reality. 

In the self-hypnosis of a nation the system of education plays 
an important part, and in every good system of education history 
has its appointed place. What have the historians been about 
during the last twenty years? One suspects that they have 
not been doing all they should. The sudden appearance of new 
nations and paper constitutions must have awakened doubts in 
the minds of those who knew how long a nation takes to build, 
how subtle a thing a constitution is. Students of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire may have viewed with 
some alarm the prodigious rearmament of Russia. To those who 
had studied the careers of Frederick II and of Bismarck the 
utterances of Hitler and Banse must have had a sinister ring. 
But did the historians hold up a hand of warning? Did they, 
in teaching their students, call attention to the perils which 
beset the paths of the theoretical constitution-maker and the 
unarmed prophet, to the continued existence of the doctrine 
that right is might? Or was there a conspiracy of silence about 
these ugly things? Did the historians, too, fear to be “ un- 
popular”? Did they, in their attitude to the present and in 
their exposition of the past, colour their presentation to match 
the prevailing tendency of thought so that the theories over- 
rode the facts ? 

“‘ Histories,’ says Bacon, “ make men wise.” He tells us 
that history is the part of human learning which corresponds to 
memory in a man’s understanding. Through history we can 
realise an experience not ourown. “ For it is not St. Augustine’s 
nor St.. Ambrose’s works that will make so wise a divine, as 
ecclesiastical history thoroughly read and observed,” 

Our own age is more guarded as to the didactic value of 
history. We. remind ourselves that, since we cannot reproduce 
exactly the conditions of the past, there is no such thing as an 
exact historical analogy; and that, in any case, the “ facts of 
history ’’ are an uncertain guide to conduct. The past has no 
objective reality now (so far as we know). It is realised through 
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the minds of historians. There are no absolute “ facts.” Each 
age does, perhaps it must, interpret the past in the light of its 
own necessities. Alison wrote, we are told, “as if God were 
in the pocket of the Tories”; Hallam and Macaulay found right- 
eousness on the side of the Whigs; for some of our modern 
historians, if God is a little out of fashion, the Weltgeist is under 
the patronage of the Collectivists. And not only every age and 
every party, but every individual interprets the past in the light 
of a particular experience; “ History ” varies for every (original) 
writer. It is therefore useless to appeal to the “ facts of history ” 
as to an impartial arbiter. 

Yet Bacon was right. History is a record of human experi- 
ence; and however much interpretations may vary, this record 
supplies a great store of garnered wisdom to the earnest seeker 
after truth. History is the daughter of experience, and may 
be the mother of political experiment. She should not be made 
the handmaid of political theory. Yet it seems to be the case 
that of recent years the historians have let the theories prevail ; 
they have run with the age instead of trying to instruct it. 

It is true that certain historians, unmoved by the cataclysms 
of the last three decades, have continued to pursue, with learn- 
ing, skill and toil, their minute researches into a remote past. 
It happened to me once to leave a conference of learned re- 
searchers in the company of a scholar who had seen, among his 
own people, the complete overthrow of the world which he had 
known. ‘‘ Now, that,” he said, “is very restful. It is to be 
back in the eighteenth century.” 

Against good, but detached, historians of this type it may 
be objected that their researches rest upon assumptions which 
they make, not only without proof, but also without argument. 
Thus the study of the English constitution rests on the assump- 
tion that the growth of the English constitution is worth studying 
—a thing disputed in some quarters nowadays. Yet, even so, 
the meticulous researchers into a misty past are not to be con- 
demned. Much of the work done in the realms of higher mathe- 
matics and chemistry has, or seems at present to have, only an 
academic value. But the search for truth is always worth while ; 
the acquisition of the apparatus required is an education in 
itself; and the honest and competent seeker in any field of truth 
may at any time light upon a thing of great price. Tbe scientifi- 
cally detached historians, like other scientifically detached 
people, may be left to work out their own salvation. 

For most historians, however, especially those who teach in 
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schools and universities, this aloofness is impossible. It is their 
practice, and probably their dutv, to emphasise that the hi 

of times long gone is of importasice for the world of to-day— 
that the present has developed out of the past. 

In tracing this development, they colour their presentation 
according to their own ideas. This is inevitable, and if the 
historians have acquired their ideas by study and reflection, and 
if they make it clear that they claim no monopoly of truth, 
nothing but good results. When, however, historians adopt 
general ideas from others, when they represent human develop- 
ment always in the light of preconceived ideas, then historical 
truth isin danger. When these ideas represent a current political 
philosophy, and when this philosophy is set forth as if it alone 
were worthy of acceptance by reasonable men, then historical 
truth is in mortal peril. No longer is the action of the present 
day checked by the long experience of the past; the long experi- 
ence of the past is used to vindicate the theories of the present 
day. Everyone knows the réle that German “history ” plays 
in the Nazi state. But are we ourselves quite sound upon this 
matter ? 

There is cause to fear that in our own country historical 
teaching during the last two decades has been governed by pre- 
conceived ideas. The “economic interpretation of history,” 
well established before 1914, survived the war, and after 1919 
gained an enhanced popularity as a reasonable thing in contrast 
to “political history’ which concerned itself with foolish 
ambitions and wasteful wars. To it was joined an overwhelm- 
ing and universal sentiment—the hatred of war. Several well- 
marked tendencies of thought were derived therefrom. There 
was a distrust of “ imperialism ” and there was a distrust of the 
old and supposedly war-producing forms of society. There was 
an exaggerated belief in “democracy” and in the League of 
Nations. That these beliefs should be held by the man in the 
street is no cause for surprise or for regret. ‘‘ Democracy ” is 
not a perfect form of government, but it offers a better guarantee 
of personal liberty than any other form yet devised. The League 
of Nations may have been hampered by the working of a sloppy 
sentiment, but it did, and still does, offer a practical and sensible 
means of avoiding war. 

It is, however, a matter for profound regret that in the mind 
of the public “ constitution” has been identified with ‘ repre- 
sentative government” and “ liberty’ with ‘ democracy,” 
while “ feudalism ” has become the antithesis of “ liberty ” and 
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“imperialism ” of “democracy.” For this laxity in thought 
and terminology the historians cannot be held solely or even 
mainly responsible. But its prevalence may be taken as a proof 
that the teaching of history in our schools has been faulty; and 
it is a symptom of various sins of commissions and omission 
into which historians have been led by the preconceived idea. 

Actuated by a love of peace, historians, in many cases, have 
pretended that war was of no importance, and have disregarded 
it. A glance at the examination papers set in many universities 
during the last twenty years will show that the student was 
not expected to know much about battles, or even campaigns. 
Several generations of students have grown up with the belief 
that war—except perhaps economic war—could not seriously 
affect the destinies of nations or the fate of mankind. Every- 
one, for example, has heard of Wilberforce; but one looks in 
vain for any general recognition of the great part played in the 
suppression of the slave-trade by the British Navy. The rough 
tars, the beardless middies, and the competent officers who did 
the business, up and down the Seven Seas, never get into the 
history books at all. 

Hand in hand with a dislike of war has gone a dislike of 
force, of ‘‘ drive’”’—of what the French call ‘‘ the values of 


action.” Students of economic history are usually well informed 
about the social injustices involved in the agricultural and 


? 


industrial “‘ revolutions,’ and they know the names at least of 
the pioneers in farming and in mechanical invention. But there 
is seldom any recognition of the fact that the great place enjoyed 
by Britain in industry and commerce is due in no small measure 
to the courage and enterprise of these pioneers, and even to the 
“entrepreneurs.”” Like the imperial majesty of this country, 
its economic strength is taken for granted. 

This leads to another consideration. There seems to have 
been a tendency to belittle our achievement, especially when 
that achievement has been due to military skill, courage, or 
forceful action of any kind. The official history of the late war 
is not yet complete, but the Statistics of the Military Effort of the 
British Empire during the Great War were published by the 
Stationery Office in 1922 (880 pp. for 10s. 6d.). And what trace 
of this mass of evidence is to be found in the ordinary text-books ? 
One good text-book, conforming to the presentation of some 
French and American text-books, shows diagrammatically the 
length of line held by the French and the British Armies respec- 
tively, and makes no reference to the number of German divisions 


$ 
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held respectively by the two armies. Of the great part played 
by our armies in smashing the Hindenburg line little is said, 
Utopia ignores the Zapoletes. Who is to blame if our youth 
has accepted the idea that the British army was a collection of 
sportsmen led by duffers, and has swallowed the German legend 
that Germany was never beaten in the field ? 

As with the results of warfare, so with the cause and conduct 
of the war, we have belittled ourselves. Keenly alive to our 
own shortcomings, to the ill-doing of certain French and Russian 
diplomatists, to the plottings of the Serbs, we have allowed it 
to be supposed that our “‘ War-Guilt ’’ was equal to that of the 
Germans. Yet every historian who studied in France and 
Germany before 1914 must have known that France was appre- 
hensive and that Germany was confidently menacing; he must 
have realised, by now at least, that our own country was quite 
unprepared for war; he must have sought for some compelling 
reason which drove a constitutional monarchy into alliance with 
an autocratic empire and a full-blooded republic, and he must 
at least have reckoned as a possible reason the common fear of 
a great military power which might break its solemn treaties, 
when it felt able to do so with impunity. If he lived 
through the years 1914-18, he must have known that the 
Germans, with Teutonic logic, thought of ‘‘ absolute war,” and 
that it was they who introduced attacks on civilians, the use of 
gas, and the traceless sinking of ships. But recent generations 
of students do not seem to have understood these things. 

Our empire seems to have become suspect in certain quarters. 
Those historians who have specialised in imperial history have 
usually realised well enough the greatness of our performance, 
but there seems to be a school of thought which attributes our 
every action to low motives—usually economic—and takes no 
account of the valour by which an empire has been won, or of 
the benefits it has conferred upon great peoples. Critical of our 
own proceedings, this school is at no pains to remark that, if 
we had held aloof, other powers, perhaps less scrupulous—if 
that were possible—might have interfered. Other powers, 
indeed, are sometimes judged by a standard more lenient than 
that applied to ourselves. It is not uncommon to hear from 
students that the annexation of “German West” was forced 
upon Bismarck by the dilatory muddlings of our colonial authori- 
ties, who would not tell him plainly what they meant to do. 
But seldom indeed is it suggested that Bismarck might have 
declared his own intentions. Who is to blame if the youth of 
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to-day, including some foreigners in our midst who listened 
avidly, came to believe that our empire, founded on force and 
maintained with incompetence, was not worth defending, and 
proposed to give away, with the generosity of youth, things 
which had been won by the courage and blood of our ancestors, 
things which were not, in any case, the chattels of the British 
electorate ? 

At once a symptom and a cause of the advance of theory 
against fact has been the growing tendency to concentrate upon 
very modern history. In these new days of enlightenment the 
old has seemed less worthy of study than it used to be. The 
Middle Ages are not entirely neglected, but the average student 
in search of a degree tends more and more to give his attention 
to the events of recent times, and his predilection has been 
catered for by those responsible for teaching and examination. 
New “Special Subjects’ have appeared, and “ basic papers ”’ 
have been rearranged in a manner which lays more stress than 
before upon the later periods. This concentration upon modern 
history has obvious advantages. The subject is “alive”; the 
things with which it deals have plainly importance at the present 
day; the student is able to examine, in a historical perspective, 
problems which really interest him. Provided the student has 
already a good background, all is well. But if he has not, the 
study of very recent history is full of pitfalls. It demands a 
relatively simple technique. Latin is not required. In some 
subjects the original authorities are written in languages quite 
outside the competence of the ordinary scholar, and translations 
must needs be used; in others, the English language itself 
suffices. 

Again, the historical perspective obtained is too short, 
and two evil results follow. The first is that the intelligent 
student inevitably reads into the past his own opinions, or the 
opinions of his teacher, upon the questions of the day, with the 
result that history becomes a sort of arsenal from which one 
may equip onself with political weapons. The second, which is 
of particular relevance here, is that the student, concerning 
himself little with the origin of things, fails to appreciate enough 
that the phenomena he sees around him are the results of long 
growth, and begins to think of the political world as a chess- 
board upon which the pieces—men, institutions and nations— 
can be moved about at the bidding of the superior intelligence, 
possibly his own. Hence an immense faith in Acts of Parlia- 
ment and written constitutions. Those to whom the British 
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constitution represents the result of a long growth in the course 
of which difficulties have been met as they occurred, with the 
means nearest at hand, in an empiric way, are sometimes sur- 
prised to find that ‘‘ democracy ” is regarded as a cut-and-dried 
form of government, including apparently elements from different 
sources, and that our own institutions are criticised because they 
do not conform, in all particulars, to the ideal pattern approved 
by the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

Nowhere has the triumph of theory over fact been more 
evident than in the treatment accorded by historians to the 
League of Nations. Toa few students—even university students— 
who identified it with the League of Nations Union, it has becomea 
sort of shibboleth; to a few, of more mature mind, it has become 
a sort of terminus ad quem, the supreme end to which the political 
genius of mankind has at last attained; to most it has seemed 
to be a reasonable guarantee of peace, in that it takes account of 
the great principles of Nationality and Liberty, so shockingly 
ignored at Vienna. For exaggerated hopes—and for unwarranted 
gloom, too—the historians cannot escape from some responsi- 
bility. 

They knew very well that the League was not the first thing 
of its kind, and that the difficulty was not so much to devise 
machinery as to make the machinery work. They knew that 
difficult political problems would not always await solution by 
reasonable debate. Had not Cromwell said “ the throat of the 
Nation may be cut while we send for some to make a law”? 
They knew that the Covenant had expressly provided (Article 16) 
for the use of “effective military, naval or air force . . . to 
protect the covenants of the League’”’; and they knew that 
there were great powers who paid open allegiance to the doctrine 
of force. Yet they, or most of them, stood calmly by while 
the country disarmed and the League of Nations Union came very 
close to open pacifism. They knew that many of the so-called 
“‘ nations ’’ were not nations at all in the historical sense, that 
all had not attained the same stage in political development, 
and that all were not equal in other ways. Yet they made no 
effective protest when all things were brought ad Genevensem 
amussim. 

A few warning notes were sounded, ‘“ These places are not 
nations,” said Sir Richard Lodge in a lecture given during the 
infancy of the League, but as the years passed the existence of 
these nations was taken for granted. It must have been obvious 
to all that although the “ nation’ was professedly the essential 
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element of the League, some of the League’s supporters preached 
an “internationalism ” which was really “ anti-nationalism.” 
But none the less the historians, though perhaps doubting some- 
what in their hearts, remained silent, hoping for a good issue, 
despite the omens. 

“What,” it may be asked, “should the historians have 
done? Should they, adopting the method of late favoured by 
German historians, have used all history as a vindication of their 
own country and of the government of the day, so that historical 
study became not a search for truth, but an instrument in the 
hands of an authoritarian state?” God forbid! But they 
might have done something to keep the nation in touch with 
reality. They had a fair opportunity in 1924, when the German 
historians, assembled at Frankfurt under the presidency of 
Professor Kiintzel, issued a formal challenge on the question 
of “ war-guilt.””. There was no need for fury or assertion or 
“peccavi,” but they might have met a reasoned statement with 
a reasoned reply, in a public manner. This they did not do. 
Perhaps they felt that it was not worth while; more probably 
they thought that debate would lead to acrimony; certainly 
many were anxious not to wound further the feelings of beaten 
Germany. Perhaps their reserve may have been well justified 
as proceeding from a love of peace, but it is typical of their general 
attitude. Afraid of seeming partisan, anxious to bury old 
quarrels, they forbore to present the British case. The Germans 
felt no such restraints, the idea grew that their case was irre- 
fragible, and so the “crime of Versailles ’’ emerged as a mon- 
strosity of injustice. As such it was soon presented by German 
propaganda to our own people. To-day we are as unfair to the men 
of Versailles as an earlier generation was to the men of Vienna. 

It may be pleaded with much justice that the historians were 
to some extent muzzled, for it was not easy to find a publisher 
for views which ran contrary to the trend of public opinion. 
But the historians, or many of them, could have instructed 
their students, and it is by the mouth of their students that 
they stand condemned. No man would care to be judged solely 
upon his views as they are reflected in examination papers, but 
this matter goes far beyond casual misrepresentation. It is 
plain from the attitude of students, from the deliverances of 
representative student bodies, as well as from the evidence of 
the “scripts,” that several academic generations have been 
suffered to form their political view in accordance with pre- 
conceived theories, and with disregard to historical facts. 
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The facts are upon us now. War, dismissed as an anachronism 
by the over-wise, is upon us in a terrible form ; and “ conscientious 
objection,’”” commoner amongst students than in most other 
societies, offers no adequate means of salvation to a society 
threatened with destruction at the hand of force. The fine 
constitutions, devised after the pattern of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
are collapsing, and our own constitution, meeting the difficulties 
as they arise with the means nearest to hand, is weathering the 
storm. The League of Nations is impotent, and some of the 
nations have, at least temporarily, disappeared ; but our empire, 
founded upon injustice and maintained by incompetence, is the 
sole bar between the rule of reason and the rule of force. Our 
colonies, which clever generosity would have given away, refuse 
to be separated from us in the day of our adversity. To the 
facts, the facts reply. 

And what of the theories? Pessimum corruptio optimi. It 
can be said at least that theories were not ignoble. The best 
was worth trying for. It became a victor nation to make sacrifices 
for peace, it became an imperial nation to take a tremendous 
risk. And if we manage to preserve, in a state armed to survive 
the universal war, personal liberty for ourselves and toleration 
for others, the risk may in the end be justified after all. We 
shall weather the storm, and we shall build again. But next 
time we shall try to face the facts, and it will be the duty of 
historians, amongst many others, to see that we do. 

We shall beware, perhaps, of solving all problems in advance, 
upon general principles; especially we shall beware of committing 
ourselves to undertakings which we have not the power to execute. 
We shall take account, perhaps, of the values of action. The non- 
combatant apostles of “‘ reconstruction ” will perhaps reflect that, 
unless the valour of the combatants prevails there will be nothing 
to reconstruct. We shall have what is called ‘‘ the new order.” 
In the world which is going to be it may be unnecessary to remem- 
ber that the Utopians, though they regarded war “ as a thing very 
beastly ” yet did “ daily practice and exercise themselves in the 
discipline of war.” But at least it will be possible to give the 
Zapoletes, when they return from sea and earth and sky, some- 
thing more than patronage, and, in assigning them a place in the 
new economy, to allow their services to rank as ‘‘ work of national 
importance.” 

J. D, MAckiE. 





STATE INTERVENTION IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


THE question how far the state should interfere in education 
has never been a merely academic one in this country; and the 
future is likely to see it arise again, very possibly in an accentuated 
form. Other countries have shown us the effects of totalitarian 
government on education; but at the moment, though we have 
gone a long way towards totalitarianism, it has been solely for 
the temporary needs of the war effort; the state has therefore 
felt no necessity for increasing its control of education. Indeed, 
so far state action has been on the whole negative ; for evacuation 
not only exposed the inadequacies of our social services, but also 
led to a serious setback in education. Whether the Board of 
Education could have worked out its policy better in advance 
does not concern us here; what is plain is that we have reached 
a stage where any relaxing of state control leads to chaos in 
education. It must, in fact, be agreed by all that some sort 
of state intervention—or collectivist management, if the term 
is preferred—is unavoidable; such differences of opinion as 
exist nowadays relate rather to the amount and the incidence of 
state action, or to the relative functions of the central and the 
local authorities. 

But this position has been reached very slowly and in the 
face of great opposition; the objections raised at various times 
are worth considering to-day, since they have left some vestiges, 
and contain some validity (as some at least believe). 

First let us consider clerical opposition. This in brief was 
the theory that education was the prerogative of the Church, 
and that any intervention by the state was an infringement 
of that monopoly. It was not merely a jealous desire to preserve 
vested interests, though that naturally often appeared; there 
was a genuine fear of the consequences. The position is well 
explained by a foreign observer, Dr. L. Wiese, whose German 
Letters on English Education were translated in 1854 by W. D. 
Arnold (Matthew’s younger brother) : 


The strong Church party vehemently oppose the government in this matter : 
they dread Danaos et dona ferentes. ‘* For,” they say, “if education is in the 
hands of the government, there will be a constant temptation to make it a 
political engine.” They are afraid that if a ministerial department of education 
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were established, government would involve the training of the young in the 
fluctuation of political vicissitudes; and by a system of paralysing centralisation, 
or regulations enforcing uniformity, do more harm than good; the churchmen 
warn people against the one-sided attention that under such a system would 
be paid to intellectual enlightenment, which, unless accompanied by religious 
training, becomes a curse and not a blessing. There are so many sects to be 
taken into account, that the State in trying to embrace all in one comprehensive 
system, cannot avoid falling into a latitudinarianism with respect to religion 
which will not satisfy any form of churchmanship. 

That fairly sums up the argument; and undoubtedly it contains 
much truth. Yet it cannot be denied that the Church, in spite 
of its great voluntary work through the National Society and 
otherwise, constantly impeded the progress of education during 
the nineteenth century. Its hand lay heavy on the Grammar 
Schools and on the Universities: it was not till 1871 that the 
Universities Tests Act opened Oxford and Cambridge to non- 
Anglicans. Further, amongst its religious tenets the Church 
strongly held by the status quo in society : it feared that education 
provided by the state would raise the poor out of their proper 
station. Its allies, the landed gentry, naturally wished to retain 
an ignorant but more or less contented peasantry. “‘ Men of 
considerable ability,’ declared the Bishop of London in his charge 
of 1803, “‘ say that it is safest for both the Government and the 
religion of the country to let the lower classes remain in that 


state of ignorance in which nature has originally placed them.” 
Safety: that is the keynote. Any number of examples might 
be quoted. The utterance of Davies Giddy (later P.R.S.) in 
the House of Commons, 1807, though well known, is perhaps 
striking enough to bear repetition : 


However specious in theory the project might be, of giving education to the 
labouring classes of the poor, it would, in effect, be found to be prejudicial to 
their morals and happiness; it would teach them to despise their lot in life, 
instead of making them good servants in agriculture, and other laborious employ- 
ments to which their rank in society had destined them; instead of teaching 
them subordination, it would render them factious and refractory, as was evident 
in the manufacturing counties; it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, 
vicious books, and publications against Christianity; it would render them 
insolent to their superiors; and, in a few years, the result would be, that the 
legislature would find it necessary to direct the strong arm of power towards 
them, and to furnish the executive magistrate with much more vigorous laws 
than were now in force. 


Extravagant as that statement may be, it forecasts in one respect 
the social effects of later education: the spread of secondary 
schooling has undoubtedly upset the balance of occupations, 
leading, in other lands more than our own, to widespread un- 
employment, a discontented intelligentsia, and so to fascism. 
To redress the balance is one main purpose of the Spens Report, 
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not by curtailing, but by providing other types of, secondary 
education than the academic. The ideal, which no state system 
has yet achieved, is to provide education suited to the special 
capacities of each individual; each would then absorb education 
up to the limit of his powers. The work of the world would go 
on, but everybody would be a better individual. As Bentham 
wrote, in words of unaccustomed simplicity, ‘‘ The shopkeeper 
will not have then less need than at present to sell his wares; 
the artisan and the husbandman to obtain employment; the 
scourer to wash her room; the fisherman to catch his fish.” 
When, after the war, the inevitable cry for cutting the social 
services arises, these words should not be forgotten. 

More interesting, however, are the objections raised by those 
who built up the traditional English liberalism. To deal with 
them at all adequately would involve the whole problem of the 
relations between the state and the individual; it is, indeed, 
artificial to consider education apart from other aspects of society. 
Yet, as will be seen, many liberals distinguished education from 
other forms of state control. 

The full-blooded individualist position is best exemplified 
in Herbert Spencer. He and his like distrusted the state what- 
ever it did; their attitude was largely a survival of the old non- 
conformist fear of the state and the state church. Any inter- 
ference with individual freedom was resented; even if it could 
be proved that state education was beneficial, it was none the 
less a kind of tyranny. It is unfortunate that the established 
church should have created so strong an antipathy to the state; 
for it meant that the very people who might have been expected 
to sympathise with French Revolutionary ideals of education 
were opposed to them. Thus (somewhat earlier) Priestley in 
his Essay on the First Principles of Government (1768) says : 

Education is a branch of civil liberty which ought by no means to be sur- 

rendered into the hands of a civil magistrate, and the best interests of society 
require that the right of conducting it be inviolably preserved to individuals. 
It was not, indeed, until 1870 that the first steps were taken to 
follow the French lead of universal, compulsory, free education, 
controlled by the state; the fourth feature, secular education, 
never made any serious appeal in England. Although the ex- 
treme individualism of Spencer’s type is extinct, we have so 
far compromised with it as to leave much of our educational 
provision untouched by the state; indeed, the most characteristic 
and influential of English schools are independent. 


Other liberals, however, were more discriminating than 
No. 98.—voL. xxv. L 
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Spencer. Strongly as they might support laissez-faire in com- 
merce and politics, they made an exception for education, as not 
falling under the general laws of supply and demand : in educa- 
tion, at any rate, the “interest and judgment of the consumer 
is not sufficient security for the goodness of the commodity,” 
As Macaulay admirably puts it in his speech of 1847 (“ Probably 
the only speech on education,” remarks Mr. G. M. Young, “ which 
has ever been read with pleasure by anyone except its author ”), 


whether a man is well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself 
alone. But whether he is well supplied with instruction is a matter which 
concerns his neighbours and the State. . . . There is a great difference between 
the rivalry of philanthropists and the rivalry of grocers. 


Adam Smith himself had drawn the distinction. Realising that 
the division of labour renders the labourer “as stupid and 
ignorant as it is possible for a human being to become,” he 
advocated the education of the common people as requiring 
“‘ perhaps, in a civilised and commercial society, the attention 
of the public, more than that of people of some rank and fortune.” 
And in a passage memorable for its humanity and foresight he 


writes : 


A man without the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man is, if 
possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and seems to be mutilated 
and deformed in a still more essential part of the character of human nature, 
Though the state was to derive no advantage from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would still deserve its attention that they should not be alto- 
gether uninstructed. The state, however, derives no inconsiderable advantage 
from their instruction. The more they are instructed, the less liable they are 
to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant nations 
frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent 
people, besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid 
one. They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and more 
likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they are, therefore, 
more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more disposed to examine, 
and more capable of seeing through, the interested complaints of faction and 
sedition; and they are, upon that account, less apt to be misled into any wanton 
or unnecessary opposition to the measures of government. In free countries, 
where the safety of government depends very much upon the favourable judg- 
ment which the people may form of its conduct, it must surely be of the highest 
importance, that they should not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously 
concerning it. 


The importance of this, the so-called “ police argument” for 
popular education, was never greater than to-day. It is most 
neatly summed up in Macaulay’s sentence, “To me it seems 
quite clear that whoever has a right to hang has a right to 
educate.” 

In passing, one may note the discrepancy between this view 
and its opposite (already quoted), that education tends to foster 
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sedition. Obviously all depends on the sort of government and 
its attitude to the people. An aristocracy or a dictatorship 
will deprive the populace of education; a genuine democracy 
will give them as full an education as it can. The distinction 
is well expressed in a profound sentence of Thomas Jefferson 
(quoted by Leonard Woolf in Barbarians at the Gate) : 

Men by their constitutions are naturally divided into two parties: (1) those 

who fear and distrust the people and wish to draw all powers from them into 
the hands of the higher classes; and (2) those who identify themselves with the 
people, have confidence in them, cherish and consider them as the wise depository 
of the public interests. 
Our present danger is that, through excessive concern for 
“ security,’ we may lower moral by starving people of knowledge. 
This may not be education in the usual sense; but the underlying 
principle is the same, At any rate, it is certain that the second 
of Jefferson’s types of government will refuse to exercise complete 
control over national education, whereas the first type must. 
Hence (as will appear later) full state control of education is 
necessarily bad, because of the nature of the government that 
employs it. 

But although English liberals advocated some measure of 
state action, they were on their guard against any excessive 
powers. In particular they feared the tyranny of enforced 
opinion, especially if that were of a nationalistic hue. ‘“‘ The 
project of national education,” writes Godwin (Enquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice, 1796), “ought uniformly to be dis- 
couraged on account of its obvious alliance with national govern- 
ment.” Better known is John Stuart Mill’s indictment : 


A general State education is.a mere contrivance for moulding people to be 
exactly like one another : and as the mould in which it casts them is that which 
pleases the predominant powers in the government, whether this be a monarch, 
@ priesthood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing generation, in pro- 
portion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the mind, 
leading by natural tendency to one over the body. (On Liberty.) 


His father, on the other hand, believed so firmly in the virtue 
of a free press that he wrote (Edinburgh Review, February 1813) : 


Let the people only be taught to read, though by instruments ever so little 
friendly to their general interests, and the very intelligence of the age will provide 
them with books which will prove an antidote to the poison of their pedagogues. 
Bonaparte, indeed, or any other despot, may render the unhappy impressions 
which he makes during education indelible, because he can prevent the circulation 
of the books by which they might be counteracted. But grant, in any quarter 
of the globe, a reading people and a free press—and the prejudices on which 
misrule supports itself will gradually and silently disappear. 


James Mill, of course, shared with Helvetius an extravagant 
belief in the power of education; yet these words are of strange 
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relevance to-day. Hitler’s authority rests on a slavish press 
and radio; but, now that it is so firmly established, could it be 
overthrown by the dissemination of facts? Even more pertinent 
is the question, How far do vital interests compel us to go in 
the direction of a muzzled press? Our approaches are un- 
obtrusive; to take a somewhat amusing example: a recent 
newspaper advertisement, in space paid for by the brewers, 
explains how if I happen to tune in to an enemy broadcast I 
immediately switch off, because I know it is poisonous stuff. It 
may be a less efficient method than the death penalty, though 
even that is doubtful; but at least it preserves the semblance 
of free choice, for it suggests to the individual that he switches 
off because he has sufficient knowledge and intelligence to decide 
for himself. The example is trifling; but in its way it is reassur- 
ing, since it presupposes a people not only educated, but educated 
without undue governmental bias. 

Apart from the political thinkers, there was fear of bureaucracy 
amongst schoolmasters and others. Kay-Shuttleworth had never 
been very popular; still less was Robert Lowe. The Revised 
Code did not endear government control to schools of a higher 
type than those under the Education Department. The Uni- 
versities, particularly Oxford, resented the Royal Commissions 
of 1850. ‘“‘ We do not want,” wrote E. A. Freeman, “ an ir- 
responsible band of oligarchs sent down by the minister or prince 
of the day to carry out whatever additional Germanisms may be 
most acceptable to a bureau of public instruction.” Insular 
prejudice is here apparent. Again, the English headmaster 
had always been master in his own house, and his position had 
been strengthened by Dr. Arnold. Hence Thring spoke for his 
fellows in his constant opposition to the state. Nor was it only 
jealousy for their rights; they had a quite genuine fear of 
mischievous interference by non-experts. As late as 1885 we 
find Thring writing : 

The professional body are beginning to chafe under this terrible slavery. 
The present exponents of education in London won’t do. As far as I know them, 
they are the strangest mixture of red tape, crude dissatisfaction, narrow sciolism, 


revolutionary fumes, unworkable old and unworkable new, kneaded up into 
an infallible pudding, that can be imagined. 


By a curious irony, one of the chief purposes of the Head Masters’ 
Conference, which Thring formed in 1869, was to avoid state 
examination of the Public Schools. Yet by putting examinations 
into the hands of the universities he forged bonds that have 
hampered the schools no less than the state would have done. 
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So at least the schools complain, overlooking the fact that any 
examination, whoever conducts it, will be harmful if made an 
end in itself. The annual examinations in the three R’s con- 
ducted by H.M. Inspectors were undisguisedly an end for the 
teachers, since their wages depended on the results; but it is 
the schools, the parents, and the employers, not the examining 
bodies (or the Secondary Schools Examination Council), that 
have made of the School Certificate the baneful thing it is. 

A minor objection to the public provision of education often 
heard is that it destroys parental responsibility, particularly 
when no fees have to be paid. “ Free education is an injury 
to the self-discipline of English character. . . . Knowledge has 
to be won at the cost of self-denial, being the best inheritance a 
man can bequeath to his children, as the fruit of the exertions 
of a lifetime.” The argument undoubtedly has some truth in 
it; yet, on balance, there is good ground for believing that for 
most parents the chance which the state provides for their children 
acts as a stimulus to their own exertions. People are so keen to 
see their children rise to a higher social class than their own 
that they will stint themselves to make it possible; whereas 
if there were no chance whatever, no effort would be made. 
This objection may seem obsolete; but it still crops up, as in 
the debate on the last Education Bill. Thus one M.P. held that 
“parents should be encouraged by every possible means to select 
and pay for their own children’s education, and that the State 
should only interfere where the parents are too idle or too poor 
to fulfil their duties.’ It will be noticed that another point is 
raised here—that of selection. That parents may choose their 
children’s schooling is an ancient right : the Statute of Labourers 
and Apprentices (1405) enacts that “every man or woman, of 
what estate or condition that he be, shall be free to set their son 
or daughter to take learning at any manner school that pleaseth 
them within the Realm” (Leach, Educational Charters). And 
that privilege still holds good: education up to the statutory 
age is compulsory, but nothing is said about attendance at any 
particular school. The Act of 1876 lays down, in words that 
subsequent Acts have repeated: “It shall be the duty of the 
parent of every child to cause such child to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 
That, and nothing more, is the legal obligation. We have, in 
fact, followed exactly the principle laid down by Mill : 


Were the duty of enforcing universal education once admitted, there would 
be an end to the difficulties about what the State should teach, and how it should 
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teach, which now convert the subject into a mere battle-field for sects and parties, 
causing the time and labour which should have been spent in educating, to be 
wasted in quarrelling about education, If the government would make up its 
mind to require for every child a good education, it might save itself the trouble 
of providing one. It might leave to parents to obtain the education where and 
how they pleased, and content itself with helping to pay the school fees of the 
poorer class of children, and defraying the cost of those who have no one else 
to pay for them. The objections which are urged with reason against State 
education, do not apply to the enforcement of education by the State, but to 
the State’s taking upon itself to direct that education; which is a totally different 
thing. That the whole or any large part of the education of the people should 
be in State hands, I go as far as any one in deprecating. All that has been said 
of the importance of individuality of character, and diversity in opinions and 
modes of conduct, involves, as of the same unspeakable importance, diversity 
of education. 


That was written in 1859, when sectarian disputes were rampant, 
and when the extent and cost of education were far less than 
to-day. Under modern conditions it is inevitable that the state, 
acting through the local authorities, should be the actual provider 
of a vastly greater amount of education than Mill envisaged; 
but nobody is forced by law, though he may be forced by environ- 
ment, to send his child to the schools of the state system. 

It is noteworthy that T. H. Green, on the basis of a totally 
opposed philosophy, reaches conclusions very similar to those 
of Mill. State education provides one of those ‘“ removals of 
obstacles ’’ that he regards as the function of the community 
acting through law. 


To educate one’s children is no doubt a moral duty, and it is not one of those 
duties, like that of paying debts, of which the neglect directly interferes with 
the rights of someone else. It might seem, therefore, to be a duty with which 
positive law should have nothing to do, any more than with the duty of striving 
after a noble life. On the other hand, the neglect of it does tend to prevent 
the growth of the capacity for beneficially exercising rights on the part of those 
whose education is neglected, and it is on this account, not as a purely moral 
duty on the part of the parent, but as the prevention of a hindrance to the 
capacity for rights on the part of children, that education should be enforced 
by the state. It may be objected, indeed, that in enforcing it we are . . . inter- 
fering with the spontaneous action of social interests. . . . But the answeris . . 
that a law of compulsory education, if the preferences, ecclesiastical or otherwise, 
of those parents who show any practical sense of their responsibility are duly 
respected, is from the beginning only felt as a compulsion by those in whom, so 
far as this social function is concerned, there is no spontaneity to be interfered 
with; and that in the second generation, though the law with its penal sanctions 
still continues, it is not felt as a law, as an enforcement of action by penalties, 
at all. (Principles of Political Obligation.) 


That is precisely what has happened: compulsion is no longer 
regarded as a hardship, except in so far as the raising of the school- 
leaving age prevents children from earning wages. School- 
attendance officers have almost ceased to be necessary. Green 
is right, too, in picking out “ ecclesiastical preferences” as the 
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most likely to cause difficulty. There can never have been any 
serious fear of ‘“‘ a theological bias being imparted by means of 
the multiplication table, of a metaphysical system being introduced 
into the A, B, C, and of a Tory twist in the formation of pot- 
hooks” (D. G. Ritchie, The Principles of State Interference). 
But religious proclivities have been carefully safeguarded: the 
Conscience and the Cowper—Temple Clauses remain in force as 
they did in 1870; though the number of parents interested in 
them is now negligible. In other respects the state in England 
has had little say in what goes on in the schools themselves. It 
has avoided a centrally controlled curriculum; anything that it 
has done in that direction has proved unfortunate. Two examples 
will suffice. First, the Revised Code, which practically restricted 
the curriculum of the elementary school to the three R’s; and 
secondly, the 1904 Regulations (the first issued by the Board of 
Education) for secondary schools. These laid down that the 
instruction must be “general, complete, and graded”; their 
aim was to create a new system of secondary schools out of the 
chaos that then existed. With the best will in the world they 
specified the subjects to be taught, and even (at first) the number 
of hours to be given to each. ‘Two results have followed: one 
is that the subjects then specified have been crystallised in the 
“groups” of the School Certificate—perhaps the most cramping 
feature of that examination. The other result is far more serious. 
It is that the Board swung all secondary education over to the 
academic side, thus going directly against the recommendations 
of the Bryce Commission. The disastrous effects of this policy 
have been exposed in the Spens Report. One avenue alone has 
been open to children in secondary schools, irrespective of their 
capacities; to use Professor Kandel’s terms, “equality of 
opportunity ”’ has been confused with “‘ identity of opportunity ” ; 
mediocre black-coated workers have been produced in excess, 
to the detriment of the skilled manual occupations. ‘The list 
might be continued; but the aim at the moment is merely to 
show that interference by officials in a government department 
may have unexpectedly deleterious consequences. ‘The policy 
was doubtless chiefly Morant’s; and if he went so wrong, what 
may be feared from the control of lesser men, particularly the 
bureaucrats of the local authorities ? 

Nor has the influence of state action on the curriculum always 
been direct. ‘ After 1850,” says the Spens Report, “ the curri- 
eulum of most of the better boys’ schools, both endowed and 
private, began to be largely determined by the requirements 
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of various external tests such as the examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Home Civil Service.”” How great was the 
change necessitated may be illustrated from Trollope’s Auto- 
biography and The Three Clerks. And from 1870, when com- 
petition became the only means of recruitment for almost all 
posts in the home service, the examination for the First Division 
was so closely akin to Greats as to impart a vocational meaning 
to that course of humaner letters. In this way even university 
studies were indirectly affected by the state. 

But, in general, the policy of the Board is to relax any pre- 
scription of curricula: since 1926 it merely requires “ that the 
secular instruction in a school or centre must be in accordance 
with a suitable curriculum and syllabus framed with due regard 
to the organisation and circumstances of the school or schools 
concerned.” That certainly leaves plenty of latitude to the 
schools, and, it may be added, to the inspectors. In any case, 
such interference as there may have been with the curriculum 
has been educational, and not political, in its aim. That is a 
point of the utmost importance, since it distinguishes our type 
of state action from the totalitarian. There is no need at this 
date to elaborate the distortion to nationalistic ends of such 
school subjects as history, geography, and biology in the Nazi 


system. One quotation from Mein Kampf will suffice : 


The true National State must make it its duty to develop a suitable system 
of education for its youth so that it may maintain a race of men prepared for the 
last and greatest decisions of this globe. The first nation to take this road will 
be the conqueror. The whole character and education of the true National 
State must find its apex in its racial instruction. It must brand the sense of 
race and the feeling of race in the instincts and the understanding of the hearts 
and brains of the youth entrusted to it. No boy and no girl shall be permitted 
to leave school until he or she has been initiated into the deepest knowledge 
about the inner necessity and essence of blood purity. 


From any such domination English teachers are free; by com- 
parison, the celebration of Empire Day, which has troubled 
some souls, is quite negligible. They enjoy, too, the advantage 
of not being civil servants (except that they are pensionable 
under the School Teachers Superannuation Acts). Our system 
of dual control has, with certain weaknesses, the benefit of pro- 
viding some safeguard at least against any attempt that might 
be made by the central authority to stampede the schools with 
governmental propaganda: though it could not prevent, it 
could certainly slow down, any such process. But as things are, 
even under war-time conditions, teachers are restrained from 
expressing their opinions by exactly the same regulations as any 
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other citizens; that is the position with regard to the Board of 
Education, though L.E.A.’s may act more high-handedly. The 
state, moreover, has avoided the evil of publishing official school 


books : 


The Board does not supply or prescribe or proscribe any text-books for use 
in grant-aided schools, though it may criticise, through its inspectors, the use of 
unsuitable text-books as affecting the efficiency of schools. (From 1847 to 1861 
the Education Department supplied books from an approved list at a special 
rate of discount averaging 43 per cent.). (Selby-Bigge, The Board of Education.) 


It is, of course, true that in a very subtle and generalised form 
there exists national propaganda in English schools. That is, 
indeed, inevitable. As Prof. E. H. Carr says : 


The State which provides the education necessarily determines its content. 
No State will allow its future citizens to imbibe in its schools teaching subversive 
of the principles on which it is based. In democracies, the child is taught to 
prize the liberties of democracy; in totalitarian States, to admire the strength 
and discipline of totalitarianism. In both he is taught to respect the traditions 
and creeds and institutions of his own country, and to think it better than any 
other. 


That cannot be denied. The difference lies in the spirit and 
method. We believe, with considerable sincerity, that our 
democratic teaching is given and received spontaneously, whereas 
the Nazis’ doctrines are forced down their throats. In the words 
of Dr. Ley : 


We begin with the child when he is three years old. As soon as he begins 
to think he gets a little flag put in his hand; then follows the school, the Hitler 
Youth, the S.A. and military training. We don’t let him go; and when adol- 
escence is past, then comes the Arbeitsfront which takes him again and does 
not let him go till he dies, whether he likes it or not. 


It is not only the compulsion, but also the debased purpose, in 
this statement that shocks us. But the complete control of 
education by the state is at any time and in any form intolerable, 
whether it is advocated by an enlightened thinker (like Plato in 
the Republic and the Laws), or by a well-meaning fanatic like 
Le Peletier. 


I ask you to decree that all children without distinction and without excep- 
tion, shall be reared in common, at the expense of the Republic, from the age 
of 5 to that of 12 for boys and 11 for girls, and that, under the sacred law of 
equality, all shall receive the same clothing, the same nourishment, the same 
teaching, the same care. . . . I ask that whosoever shall refuse this common 
education for his children shall be deprived of the exercise of civic rights, so long 
as he fails to fulfil this civic duty, and that his contribution to the Children’s 
tax shall be doubled. . . . In public education, the entire existence of the child 
belongs to us. 


But even short of such extravagance, we distrust any policy 
that seeks to exploit the child for any good, whether economic, 
religious, or political, other than his own; any policy that regards 
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the child as a means rather than an end in himself. In short, 
we accept state intervention in education, but not state control, 

What, then, are the criteria, the permissible limits, of justi- 
fiable state action? So far as the administrative side goes, this 
question is well, if somewhat vaguely, answered in an early 
Report (1905-6) of the Board of Education : 


To what extent State interference is compatible with local self-government 
and individual initiative is a question which lies at the root of the whole system 
of government, and the solution of which requires the highest qualities of in- 
telligence and sympathy. The limit of useful State control is to be found at 


the point where it ceases to be an expanding and stimulating force, and tends to 
fetter or sterilise. 


Has that point been reached? Does the Board intervene too 
much—or, alternatively, not enough? Even for pre-war con- 
ditions the answer is not obvious; any attempt to answer it 
for the future is pure speculation. It may help to distinguish 
the powers of the state as a whole from those of the Board of 
Education. The Board as such is strictly limited in its functions. 
It has no control over universities, except in so far as it supervises 
definite work, such as the training of teachers, for which it pays 
a grant; it may inspect, but only at their request, independent 
schools, public or private. But the state, the king in Parliament, 
has unlimited powers, which have been exercised frequently, 
and often in the teeth of opposition from vested interests. The 
usual procedure has been through Royal Commission and Statutory 
Commission to Act of Parliament. In that way the universities 
have been reformed or remodelled, and the statutes and endow- 
ments of ancient school foundations brought into line with 
modern needs. It was jocularly said that the Endowed Schools 
Commission (1869) could make a boys’ school in Northumberland 
into a girls’ school in Cornwall. Yet these wide powers have 
never been used in an entirely arbitrary manner: the recom- 
mendations of every commission have been whittled down, 
often detrimentally, in debate; and when a scheme is found not 
to work there is always the possibility of another commission— 
as witnessed in the chequered history of the University of London. 
The state has not shown itself autocratic, nor has it ever rushed 
in to interfere in education. As Matthew Arnold remarked, 
British government, being aristocratic, ‘did not move in the 
matter of popular education while it could avoid moving”; 
whilst of the Education Department for which he worked himself 
he said that the very last thing it desired was “ to invade the 
provinces of education which are now independent of it.” 

Hence it would seem that neither the state nor the Board 
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has overstepped the limits. As for the Board, there are directions 
in which it could safely go farther. Thus, to take the most 
obvious example, no enlightened opposition could be made to 
the regulation of private schools on grounds of efficiency. “ It 
is only in England and America,” says a French observer, “ that 
individual liberty has been pushed to the point of charlatanism 
so that anybody can teach anything.” No school, however odd 
or freakish, should be penalised for its opinions or methods— 
though such freedom must be temporarily suspended in war-time ; 
the more experimentation there is the better. But that is very 
different from allowing any ignorant or unqualified person to 
set up a school in any kind of premises. ‘The matter of qualifica- 
tion too is relevant here. Our present system of training teachers 
is far from perfect, but it is better than none at all; it is hard 
to understand why the Board does not insist that teachers in 
all types of grant-aided school should be trained. It is not 
only that they would thereby probably become better teachers 
and better educational thinkers; they would also be more likely 
to weld themselves into a profession—as other professions have 
done in the past. It looks, indeed, as though the Board has 
never wished for that to happen. It first withstood, and then 
reduced to a fiasco, the registration of teachers; its refusal to 
require such registration may lead to the collapse of the one 
recognised professional body, the Royal Society of Teachers. 
Whereas the Board has always shown extraordinary deference 
to the powerful but non-statutory National Union of Teachers. 
These, however, are domestic concerns. In the great field 
of adolescent education the Board has been slow to move, but 
has none the less made headway. It is not the Board’s fault 
that the Day Continuation School clause of 1918 was never 
implemented, or that the school-leaving age was not raised last 
September. Nor can one blame particularly on the Board the 
appalling waste of youth that is tolerated by the community 
as a whole; by setting up the National Youth Committee it has 
given a good lead to the L.E.A.’s. In adult education the Board’s 
policy has from the first been helpful and sympathetic, and since 
the outbreak of war it has modified regulations to meet special 
difficulties. But now that adult education is widening its scope 
beyond formal classes, and embracing all kinds of cultural 
pursuits, the Board will no doubt have to take far more under 
its egis. Indeed, there is a strong case for increasing its powers 
so that it will be in effect a Ministry of Culture (or of Leisure). 
By fostering and co-ordinating voluntary activities such a 
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Ministry could do most valuable work, without becoming in any 
bad sense totalitarian. We have gone so far along the road of 
state intervention that any retreat is unlikely, and indeed un- 
desirable. The problem now is, not as in nineteenth-century 
days, how to curb the power of the state, but rather how to 
extend it in beneficial directions, and within the framework of 
democracy. That is the most vital issue of the future, in education 
as in all else. Karl Mannheim has adumbrated the general 
lines, but the detailed solution will be difficult and painful. One 
minor and one major problem have already confronted us: the 
former, what is to become of the Public Schools? the latter, 
how can declining fertility be arrested? The state will un- 
doubtedly have to do something about the Public Schools, either 
by subsidising them (possibly in a way that would benefit one 
class at the expense of all) or by absorbing them into its system; 
we can never claim to be democratic while these schools enjoy 
their present social privileges. A satisfactory solution will 
require wisdom, tolerance, and sacrifice: iconotlasm would 
be a poor remedy. Still, the community, acting through the 
state, should be able to use their admirable qualities to the 
common benefit, and to discard the remainder. But the birth- 
rate belongs to an entirely different order; the causes of its 


decline are so complex that no state action promises much 
success : certainly those governments that have tried, by subsidy 
or otherwise, to check the shrinkage have so far failed. Yet 
checked it must be, or catastrophe is certain. This article has 
been written to an obbligato of sirens; but when the menace of 
air raids has ceased, a wasting population must bring us to 
disaster. 


F. A. CAVANAGH. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Wirn this number History survives the first year of the war, 
and it is natural at this point to look back upon a period fraught with 
considerable uncertainty so far as our plans were concerned. On the 
whole we may say that the doubts inevitable a year ago have given 
place to some measure of reassurance. Despite many difficulties due 
to office disorganisation, evacuation, the possibility of restrictions on 
the use of materials, the temporary loss of contributors engaged on 
work of national importance, and the gradual decrease in the output 
of historical literature, it has been possible to maintain regular publica- 
tion. If on occasion our time-table has not been as closely adhered 
to as we could wish, we feel sure that readers will not be exacting in 
their criticisms. We can look forward to the next twelve months 
with less uncertainty, and now that the first shocks of disorganisation 
have been experienced, we hope it will be possible to adapt ourselves 
to the changing circumstances of a wartime world. 

If the past year has been not wholly unsatisfactory so far as this 
journal is concerned, so, too, has been the fortune of the Association. 
There has, naturally, been a sharp decline in membership, though it 
has not yet proved so serious as was at first anticipated. Thanks to 
the rigid economies exercised by the spending committees, and on 
office expenditure, the effects of the fall in subscriptions, branch 
quotas, sales of publications, and royalties have not been as crippling 
as they might have been. Even the most gloomy member may look 
forward to the coming year with some measure of certainty, if not 
of optimism. All this refers primarily to material things. For on 
the more incalculable side of the Association’s work we may well be 
heartened by what took place during the year. The winter months 
were difficult for all the branches, but it was a fairly general experience 
that those branches fortunate enough to be able to continue their 
activities were stimulated by the critical conditions, and there was 
felt in many ©uarters a quickened enthusiasm which showed itself 
in increased “« aivity. From the reports received it is clear that the 
end of the fir. year of war finds the Association very much alive: the 
shock of war has not destroyed our organisation, and members may 
face whatever the future has to bring with a real belief in its power to 
win through. There is much work to be done, not merely in keeping 
alive the things of the spirit during the war, but also in preparing 
for the responsibilities that will reveal themselves when the doubts 
and distractions of the present give place to the no less anxious per- 

lexities of a weary world searching again for peace. Preparations 
or those days must be going on now, and during the coming winter 
all branches should be active, rallying around their branch officers 
who have already done so much unselfish work in catering for the 
needs of their members. 


* * * * * * 


At the July meeting of Council the Treasurer reported that the 
chairman of the finance committee, Mr. Charles Johnson, had written 
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to place his resignation in the hands of the committee, as he is now 
living out of London and will be unable to attend meetings duri 

the war. The committee had regretfully accepted the resignation 
since it was felt that more frequent meetings than usual would probably 
be necessary in future. They had placed on record their appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Johnson as chairman of the 
committee since 1925. The appointment of a successor was postponed, 

* . . * * * 

Tue Secretary reported that strong feeling had been expressed at 
the Branch Officers meeting last January that it was unfortunate to 
economise in the length of the Annual Report by omitting from it 
the reports from branches. There was, too, the problem of getting 
nominations for the annual ballot in view of the temporary suspension 
of several branches. The Council decided that the Annual Report 
should be kept as short as it was last year, and that the arrangements 
for the annual ballot should be carried out as usual. 

* * . * * * 


In view of the uncertainty of conditions it has not yet been found 
possible to make firm arrangements for an Annual Meeting in 1941, 
As plans stand there will be a one-day meeting in London early in 
January, but particulars of the programme are not yet available. 
Details will be announced as soon as possible. 

* 7 * % * * 


MEMBERS will be interested to know that the Association, acting 
through the President, took an active part in the attempt made to 
get books exempted from the Purchase Tax. The President kept in 
close touch with Mr. Geoffrey Faber, President of the Publishers 
Association, who took the lead in the movement. A strong and re- 
presentative deputation, on which Sir Charles Grant Robertson 
represented the Association and education generally, was received 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but although the Minister recog- 
nised the strength of the arguments put before him, he did not feel 
in a position to make any exception for books. A further meeting 
was then held to consider opposition to the tax, and at this the President 
again acted for the Association. It is satisfactory to know that the 
pertinacious efforts of the promoters of the movement were eventually 
successful, and books were excepted from the tax. 

* * * * * * 


Ir is with deep regret that we record the sudden death on 8 August 
of Dr. Eileen Power, Professor of Economic History at the London 
School of Economics. With her passing, historical studies in this 
country—and more particularly in the University of London—suffer 
a grievous loss. Even more lamentable for her colleagues and friends 
is the removal from their society of a rare personality. The circle 
of her influence was large because she combined in herself so many 
qualities which are often considered incompatible. Her whole- 
hearted dedication to historical scholarship was coupled with a joyous 
desire to savour all the richest experiences of life. If she worked 
hard she could also play lightheartedly, and although she spent laborious 
days at the Public Record Office she could also break away from duty 
and wander gaily over continents. Her ability to master the secrets 
of the dullest historical material was combined with a gift for present- 
ing the results of her researches in a literary form with a charm all 
its own which won for her a large following of readers outside the 
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professional historical world. Her serious-mindedness was never 
allowed to overwhelm a puckish sense of humour, and beneath a quiet 
manner and shy reserve lay hidden a fighting spirit easily aroused by 
the faintest suspicion of injustice or intolerance. Among scholars 
she took her place as of right, able to hold her own with the best of 
them. Among students she knew how to arouse enthusiasm and inspire 
devotion. Indeed, it may well be that the stimulus she imparted to 
the group of research workers who gathered around her at the School 
of Economics and The Institute of Historical Research will yet prompt 
what she would have regarded as the best of all memorials—a group 
of workers who will dedicate themselves to the task of carrying on 
the medieval studies that were always nearest her heart. 

% * * * * * 


Friends of the late Miss Alice M. Cooke (1867-1940) will be interested 
to know that there will shortly appear Alice M. Cooke, a Memoir, 
by Miss I. B. Horner and Miss E. A. Haworth (Manchester University 
Press, 2s. 6d.). We are indebted to Miss Horner for the following 
note :— 


In Alice Cooke many fine gifts of character and intellect were evenly 
and harmoniously combined. Pouring them unstintingly into her chosen 
and Sithtnlahed cavees, she left an indelible mark on those who came into 
contact with her as pupils, colleagues and friends. 

As a student at Owens College great expectations were entertained of 
her. She was the first woman to be awarded its Jones History Fellowship 
and, three years later, to be placed on its teaching staff. Here, as Assistant 
Lecturer in History (1893-97), she aroused the enthusiastic interest of her 
students in the great medieval religious movements. 

The years 1893-1901 included the publication of ‘‘ The Settlement of 
the Cistercians in England ”’ in the English Historical Review, the beginning 
of a series of medieval historical articles for the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the editing of the Act Book of Whalley for the Chetham Society, 
work, at Mrs. Ryland’s request, on the catalogue of Earl Spencer’s Althorp 
Library, and much activity on behalf of the women students of Owens 
College. 

She spent four years at Cambridge classifying, arranging and cataloguing 
for the University Library the 60,000 to 70,000 volumes and pamphlets in 
Lord Acton’s great collection, index-making for the Cambridge Modern 
History, and teaching at Newnham. 

As Lecturer in History at Leeds (1907-20) she was highly successful in 
inaugurating a department of medieval studies. Although her method 
was thoroughly scientific, she inspired her students with her own sense of 
the living reality of Franciscanism, holding firmly too that the first line of 
approach to the Middle Ages was through religion. 

A serious breakdown in 1920 necessitated a two years’ rest. On recovery, 
Alice Cooke was appointed to teach history at Newnham, Cambridge, where 
again her influence was remarkable. Those who knew her will treasure 
the memory of her sensitiveness to the greatness of the Saints, her devotion 
to truth and her indomitable courage. 


* * * * * * 


Dr. Grordr Hurpert Fower, who died on 15 August at the age 
of 79, was well known to historians as a strenuous enthusiast for the 
study of history. His professional life was scientific, ending in his 
appointment as Assistant Professor of Zoology at University College, 
London. To readers of History, however, his historical work for 
Bedfordshire was the most interesting part of his career. He was 
the founder and secretary of the Bedfordshire Historical Records 
Society, and a glance at its series of publications will reveal how much 
solid research work on Bedfordshire records he published in its pages. 
Not the least important part of his work was that which he did for 
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the safe custody of Bedfordshire records. He found them in a state 
of chaos, arranged them, and was the leading figure in the movement 
which resulted in their reorganisation and rehousing whereby they 
are now looked upon as one of the finest collections of local archives 
in the country. 

* * x * * * 


Ir was left for Wigan to remind us of some historical memories 
with a very topical interest. The Chairman of the Wigan Libraries 
Committee, the Earl of Crawford, loaned for public exhibition his 
famous Haigh Hall collection of broadsides illustrating conditions in 
England in 1803, when the news arrived that Napoleon was getting 
ready for the invasion of this country. The collection provides 
many parallels with modern conditions. There are the same exhorta- 
tions to stand firm; insistence on the need for speedy and whole- 
hearted preparations ; the duty of sacrifice in face of the threat to 
Britain’s freedom ; appeals to join the Volunteer Corps, warnings 
against what would now be described as fifth column activities, and 
many a concise character study of the Tyrant which have point to-day. 
Most interesting are the illustrations of the large rafts intended for 
the use of the invaders, 600 feet long, 300 feet broad, on which 500 
pieces of cannon were mounted, on the decks of which a cavalry 
regiment is paraded. 

a % * * ok * 

We have received the first number’of a new periodical entitled 
Historical Studies, Australia and New Zealand. It is published by 
the Melbourne University Press, and may be obtained in England 
from Humphrey Milford (annual subscription, 10s. 6d.: single copies 
58.). It will have a special interest for some of our readers because 
the Editor is Mr. G. F. James, a former student of the Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, and there are many signs 
of English influences in its production. The policy of this new 
periodical is “to serve both the student and the general reader of 
history.” In this first number there are articles of interest to readers 
in the British Isles. We admire the courage of the editorial board 
in carrying on with their plans at the present time, and we wish them 
every success with what should certainly be a very valuable addition 
to periodical literature. 

* * * * * * 
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Ir has long been recognised that in the last age of classical antiquity 
numerous influences, vaguely termed “ Oriental,” penetrated the 
Greco-Roman world and partially transformed its social, political 
and religious institutions, thereby accelerating the transition from the 
ancient to the medieval order. It is now admitted that the nations 
of the Near East experienced a remarkable cultural revival from the 
second or third century onwards, which culminated some four or five 
hundred years later in the rise and spread of the last great universal 
religion—Islam. We no longer believe that Islam was created, as it 
were, out of nothing, or that a body of Arab nomads, bursting suddenly 
from their desert fastnesses with the sword in one hand the Koran 
in the other, conquered half the civilised lands of the earth in a few 
years by some mysterious or magical power. We know that the great 
Arab conquests of the seventh century were, not the beginning, but 
the end of a long process of historical development, the last manifes- 
tation of the Oriental revolt against the long dominant Greco-Roman 
culture, the final reversal of the work of Alexander. 

The character of this Oriental Renaissance has not yet been 
accurately determined, and, indeed, has not perhaps been studied 
with the attention it deserves. Where the historians have hesitated, 
the philosophers have rushed in, and Spengler, for instance, in that 
brilliant but perverse book The Decline of the West, has vouched for 
the existence of an independent “ Arabian Culture ” long antedating 



























1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NotEe.—There is no comprehensive survey of the subject. 
The section on the “‘ Arabian Culture ”’ in Spengler’s Decline of the West (Eng. tr. 
2 vols. 1926-8) must be used with caution. C. Dawson’s The Making of Europe 
(1932) has a useful section on ‘‘ The Ascendancy of the East.’’ The religious 
aspects are dealt with in F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme 
romain (4th ed. 1929; Eng. tr. 1911), and in F. C. Burkitt’s books, Harly Eastern 
Christianity (1904), The Church and Gnosis (1932), and T'he Religion of the Manichees 
(1925). The best account of Sassanian Persia is A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les 
Sassanides (Paris and Copenhagen, 1936): for Persian influences on Rome, see 
Prof. W. Ensslin’s chapters in the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. x11 (1939) 
and Prof. N. Baynes in 7'he Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xxv (1935), pp. 81- 
87. For Oriental influences in Roman law, consult L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und 
Volkrecht in den Ostlichen Provinzen des rémischen Kaiserreichs (Leipzig, 1891) : 
in art, Strzygowski’s books, especially his Ur. ng der christlichen Kirchenkunst 
(Leipzig, 1920; Eng. tr. Origin of Christian Church Art, 1923), and O. Dalton, 
East Christian Art (1925). Good accounts of the Nestorians, Monophysites and 
their schools are to be found in V. Chapot, L’école de Nisibe (Paris, 1896), 
J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l’empire perse (Paris, 1904), and R. Duval, La 
littérature syriaque (3rd ed. Paris, 1906). For the intellectual debt of Islam to the 
Eastern sects, see De L. O’Leary, Arabic Thought and its place in History (1922), 
R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian environment (1926), E. G. Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, vol. 1 (1902), Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de U' Islam 
(5 vols., Paris, 1921-6), C. Becker, Islamstudien (2 vols., Leipzig, 1924-32) and 
The Legacy of Islam (ed. Arnold and Guillaume, 1931). 
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Islam and overlooked and ignored by scholars blinded by the mature 
splendour of classical civilisation. This culture, the creation of the 
Semitic and Iranian peoples of Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia 

and Persia, arose, he declares, in early Christian times (indeed, 
- Christianity itself was the first great product of it); it slowly broke 
through the crust of Hellenism that Alexander had spread over the 
Eastern lands; it influenced the Greco-Roman culture of the West 
through Late Classical forms, particularly in art and law, found 
partial expression in the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies, burst to 
maturity in Islam, and thence expanded eastwards as far as China 
and Tartary and westwards through Spain, Provence and Sicily over 
the Mediterranean world, to become “the model upon which the 
Gothic (i.e., West European) soul educated itself.” The cautious 
historian may well decline to follow the German philosopher in his 
bolder flights, but he will not deny that an anti-Hellenic movement 
had been gathering force in the East long before Mohammad set the 
whole Oriental world in motion. 

It is generally admitted that a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between the Hellenic and “ Oriental” Weltanschawung. The Greek 
was satisfied with the present world: the Semite and the Iranian 
distrusted it, were oppressed by a sense of mystery, and looked to a 
new life beyond. Greek philosophy aimed at forming the good citizen : 
Judaic and Iranian religion aimed at forming the righteous man. As 
Matthew Arnold put it in Culture and Anarchy: “‘ The Greek quarrel 
with the body and its desires is that they hinder right thinking, the 
Hebrew quarrel with them is that they hinder right acting ”’, and he 
goes on to quote the striking epigram: “Socrates is terribly at ease 
in Zion.” The West has excelled in philosophy and science, but the 
East has been the cradle of the great world religions. 

The intrusion of Hellenism into the Oriental world began with 
Alexander and ended nearly a thousand years later with Heraclius 
(330 B.c.—a.D. 640); it cut short the political development of the East 

_and imposed Greek standards of art and taste from the Mediterranean 
to the Hindu Kush, but it did not interrupt the religious evolution of 
the Semitic and Iranian mind, which, since the days of Amos and 
Zoroaster, had been moving steadily in the direction of an ethical 
monotheism. Political domination by the West was not accepted 
tamely. The Seleucid heirs of Alexander lost the trans-Euphratian 
lands to the Parthians after 130 B.c.; Mithridates of Pontus made a 
desperate attempt to check the advance of the Romans through Asia 
Minor between 88 and 64, and his armies actually penetrated Greece 
itself; and if Antony had won at Actium in 31, the Roman Empire 
might have been transformed into an Oriental monarchy with its 
capital at Antioch or Alexandria. The victory of Augustus was the 
triumph of the Latin West, and the Hellenic domination of the Near 
East was confirmed by the Caesars. But Rome failed to conquer 
Persia and restore the boundaries of Alexander’s empire; the defeat 
of Crassus at Carrhew in 53 8.0. was never really avenged, and, like the 
corresponding defeat of Varus in the Teutoburger Wald in 4.p. 9, it 
had momentous consequences. For seven hundred years (66 B.c.- 
A.D. 638) the eastern frontier of Rome remained fixed, with but slight 
modifications, at the Euphrates. With the establishment of the power- 
ful and nationalistic Sassanid Empire in Persia in a.D. 226 the initiative 
passed to the East, but from Aurelian to Heraclius the defences of 
Syria and Egypt held firm, and it was the Arabs and not the Sassanids 
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who finally restored the frontiers of the old Achemenian Empire that 
Alexander had destroyed a millenium before. 

In this mingling of cultures, Hellenism brought its matured secular 

civilisation—its science and philosophy, its drama and art, its baths and 

ia—to the East, and the East responded by bestowing a religious 
civilisation upon the Greco-Roman world. But Europe has never 
entirely lost (not even in medieval Byzantium) that secular and 
rationalist outlook inherited from the Greek thinkers: the conflict 
between Church and Paganism has never been finally decided. Nor 
did the East renounce the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle or the 
science of Galen and Ptolemy when the political yoke of the West 
had been thrown off; on the contrary, she attempted to reconcile them 
with the theology of Islam, and through Muslim channels in Spain and 
Sicily they were re-introduced, with the help of Jewish intermediaries, 
into the once-barbarous lands of Western Europe. 

The earliest religious influences emanating from the East reached 
the Roman world after undergoing refraction through a Hellenistic 
medium. Isis, Cybele, Serapis and the Syrian Baal-cults soon found 
their way into Rome, and though Juvenal complained in a famous 
line : 


‘*Tam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes ” 


these deities were merely added to the Roman pantheon without 
occasioning any serious derangement of the traditional religion. The 
worship of the emperor, which spread rapidly throughout the empire 
after Augustus’ time, was a logical consequence of the divine honours 
so long bestowed on the Hellenistic kings of Syria and Egypt; it was 
the nearest thing to a universal religion that the Romans experienced 
before Christianity came under their notice, but it implied no inter- 
ference with the local cults. Christianity, though it arose in Aramaic- 
speaking Palestine, was speedily transplanted to Hellenic soil by the 
genius of St. Paul, a Hellenised Jew from Cilicia, who turned his back 
on the Eastern world in order to preach in the Greek cities of the West. 
Both Christianity and its second-century rival Gnosticism clothed 
their theologies in terms borrowed from Greek philosophy. The 
two best-known Gnostic thinkers, Basilides and Valentinus, were 
Greeks from Alexandria, while Marcion’s hatred of everything non- 
Hellenic was so strong that he rejected the Old Testament as a product 
of barbarous Judaism. 

But from the second century onwards a widespread revolt against 
Hellenism became apparent, a revolt which assumed almost everywhere 
a religious aspect. The introduction of Christianity into Edessa 
about 150 was followed by the sudden development of the Syriac 
language (an Aramaic dialect which originated, not in Syria, but in 
Mesopotamia, outside the Roman Empire), the appearance of the 
Peshitta, the Syriac version of the Bible, Tatian’s “ Diatessaron or 
Harmony of the Four Gospels,” and the hymns and commentaries of 
Bardaisan (154-222). The conversion of King Abgar IX about 200 
and the adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the State of 
Oshroene, of which Edessa was the capital, were noteworthy events. 
Meanwhile the destruction of Seleucia by the Romans during the Par- 
thian War of 164 “ sealed the fate of Hellenism in the countries east 
of the Euphrates,” to quote the words of Eduard Meyer, who adds, 
“Henceforth Greek culture practically vanishes and gives place to 
Aramaic.” A nationalist revival was well under way in the Iranian 
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world. It was one of the later Arsacids (possibly Vologaeses III, 
147-191) who began the collection of the Avesta, the sacred writi 
of Zoroaster, and the accession of the Sassanid dynasty to power 
in Persia after the revolution of 226 transformed the whole Near East, 
The new rulers of Iran were fervent Zoroastrians and thorough-goi 
despots; the feudal disorder of the Parthian period gave place to a 
rigid absolutism, and the easy religious tolerance maintained by the 
Arsacids vanished before an uncompromising orthodoxy imposed by 
the powerful Magian priesthood of the new State Church. A vigorous 
attempt was made to drive the Romans into the sea and recover the 
boundaries of the empire of Cyrus and Darius; the Sassanid armies for 
a time overran Syria, and a Roman Emperor died a prisoner in Persia, 
A general stirring was visible all over the Eastern world from 
Armenia to Abyssinia, and even in Arabia itself. An Arab kingdom 
arose at Hira, at the head of the Persian Gulf, under the dynasty of the 
Lakhmids, famous in Arabian song and legend. An Arab emperor 
presided over the celebrations of the millennium of Rome in 247. 
During the confusion that followed the defeat and captivity of Valerian 
in 260, Odenathus and Zenobia in Palmyra created a semi-independent 
Arab Empire on the eastern frontier of Rome, whose brief existence 
was, however, ended by Aurelian in 272. Far away in Abyssinia the 
kingdom of Axum, founded early in the Christian era, had reached 
a high degree of glory and prosperity; it annexed South Arabia soon 
after 300 and adopted Christianity some time during the fourth 
century, probably from Egypt. The Coptic language sprang into 
existence in the third century, Ethiopic in the fourth; both were 
religious creations, and the former supplanted Greek almost every- 
where in Egypt outside Alexandria and the Delta. Armenia and 
Georgia became officially Christian States between 300 and 330: as 
usual, the change created a vernacular literature. Greek was ceasing 
to be the lingua franca of the Near East. 

This Oriental revival was marked, not only by the development of 
the Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian and Georgian languages for 
non-Hellenic Christians and by the creation of a Zoroastrian State 
Church in Persia, but also by the preaching of a new world religion— 
Manichzism—and by the triumph of the henotheistic cult of Sol 
Invictus in the Roman Empire under Aurelian, which paved the way 
for Julian’s Neo-Platonic “‘ Church,” and perhaps even for the recog- 
nition by Constantine and his successors of Christianity as the exclusive 
religion of the Roman world. Mani, who began his —— at 
Ctesiphon on the coronation-day of the Sassanid King Shapur I| in 
242 and was flayed alive in the same city more than thirty years later, 
attempted to effect a synthesis of Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Gnostic speculations probably borrowed from the Syriac writer 
Bardaisan. From Zoroaster he derived the notion of two eternal and 
conflicting principles, Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, which led 
naturally to a fear and horror of matter and marriage as literal embodi- 
ments of evil: from Christianity the belief that he was the Paraclete 
promised by Jesus. He included in his teaching two highly original 
notions: he traced the existence of evil to an invasion of the world 
of Light by the forces of Darkness ng before the creation of the material 
universe, and the creation of Adam he ascribed not to God, but to the 
devil. The doctrines of Mani, which offered a relatively simple 
solution of the baffling problem of evil, spread with surprising rapidity ; 
in the East they were soon taught in the towns of Turkestan and 
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Western China, in the West they reached Roman Africa, and for nine 
years held captive the mighty intellect of St. Augustine. 

The cult of the Sun God almost became the official universal religion 
of the Roman Empire before the conversion of Constantine. When it 
was originally introduced into Rome by the Syrian Emperor Helioga- 
balus (218-22), himself a priest of the Temple of the Sun at Emesa, 
the conservative piety of the Romans was shocked at the Oriental 
effleminacy of the rites, but fifty years later Aurelian decreed without 
opposition the worship of Sol Invictus; December 25 was set aside as 
natalis Invicti, and a college of pontifices Solis was founded to be 
responsible for the ceremonies of the new cult. The relationship 
between Aurelian and his god, who was identified with the Persian 
deity Mithras, bore a strong resemblance to that existing between the 
Sassanid King and Ahura Mazda. It was Aurelian who assumed the 
title “deus et dominus natus” and introduced the wearing of the 
diadem: Diocletian took the final step towards absolute monarchy 
by importing into Rome the full court ceremonial of the Persian kings. 

The worship of Sol Invictus perhaps familiarised the pagan world 
with the idea of a universal religion, for paganism was being steadily 
transformed under the influence of the great Eastern world-creeds. 
The old city cults of early Classical days, whose gods were but local 
deities unconcerned with morality or with personal salvation and whose 
worship was a civic duty rather than a spiritual act, were gone: it is 
not without significance that the records of the Fratres Arvales cease 
in 241. The Neo-Platonist Iamblichus, a Syrian who taught at 
Apamea, could think of no way of stemming the tide of Christianity 
except by constructing a Pagan Catholic Church, with a Sun-God 
Trinity as the chief object of worship and with gospels, hymns, litanies 
and hagiologies all complete, a Church of which the Emperor Julian 
aspired to be Pope. After the conversion of Constantine, the Church 
takes its place as the partner of the State: the Roman Empire is 
transformed into the Christian nation, as already the Persian Empire 
is the Mazdean nation. With the rise of Islam the process is completed ; 
the State is absorbed in the Church, and the secular and ecclesiastical 
powers are both vested in the Caliph. 

According to Spengler, this transformation from citizen-body to 
creed-community is reflected in Late Classical law. Classical law was 
made by citizens for citizens and was based on everyday practical 
experience; a legal ‘‘ person’ was one belonging to the stock of the 
Polis, and a man deprived of citizen rights as punishment ceased to be 
a “person ”’ and became like a slave a body only, a mere “ thing ” 
(res). People outside the Polis were foreigners, for whom a ial 
law (the Ius Gentium) had to be made. Eastern law, on the other hand, 
was made by priests for believers, and in popular belief was handed 
down by God, as the tables of the law were given to Moses on Sinai; 
it was binding for all time, being in the nature of a divine dispensatio » 
and was based on the Incorporeal Person, each religious “ nation ” 
being a juristic “ person.” Thus between the pretor and the cadi a 
great gulf was fixed. The difference is clearly revealed in the marriage 


1 In the East religious differences alone really counted. The Nestorians in 
Persia formed a separate ‘‘ nation’’: their Catholicos was prince and patriarch 
combined, who collected the taxes and was responsible for his people’s behaviour, 
in the same way as the Jewish Resh Galutha or Exiliarch ruled the entire Jewish 
community in Mesopotamia and was directly answerable for it to the Persian 
Government, 
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laws. Under early Classical law, a citizen of one town may not 

the daughter of a citizen of another town : in Rome, in fact, the patrician 
and plebeian classes were once forbidden to intermarry. Under 
Eastern law a believer in one religion cannot marry a believer in another, 
The Jew may not marry a Gentile, the Christian may not marry a 
pagan or a heretic, the Muslim may not marry a non-Muslim. Spengler 
puts it thus: “‘ There was not the slightest difficulty about an Irishman 
in Constantinople marrying a Negress if both were Christians, but 
how could a Monophysite Christian marry a Nestorian maiden who was 
his neighbour in their Syrian village? Racially they were probably 
indistinguishable, but they belonged to legally different nations.” 

Is it true that “‘ the history of Latin-written law belongs after 160 
to the Arabian East,” that Roman law was “ orientalised ’’ between 
Constantine and Justinian, that the Law of Citations of Valentinian III 
(426), which set up a juristic canon of five texts, betrays a ‘“‘ Semitic ” 
reverence for the sacred book, that the Corpus Juris Civilis (described 
as “‘ Deo auctore ’’) is “ a religious ‘ Arabic’ creation”? What is the 
real significance of the Syrian Roman Law Book, which was used so 
widely in the courts (chiefly, it would seem, in the ecclesiastical courts) 
of the Oriental provinces? Is any special importance to be attached to 
the fact that the great centre of legal studies from the second century 
onwards was not in Rome but in Syrian Beirut, and that the great 
Classical jurists Ulpian and Papinian were Syrians by birth? Christian 
influence on post-Constantinian legislation is obvious and undeniable, 
but the precise part played by Eastern popular law in moulding the 
law of the Later Empire has yet to be determined by our juristic 
historians. 

The extent of Oriental influence upon Late Classical, and especially 
upon Christian, art and architecture is likewise difficult to estimate. 
The anti-classical prejudices of Strzygowski have led him to belittle 
the achievements of Greece and Rome and to seek genuine creativeness 
in Armenia, Iran and even Central Asia. He traces the domed basilica 
to the wooden huts of the nomads of Turkestan, who were the first 
(he claims) to place a dome upon a square foundation, and this archi- 
tectural revolution was the parent of the sun-dried brick palaces of 
Persia and of the stone churches of Armenia, whence the “ Byzan- 
tine” style spread, via Constantinople and Ravenna, to Western 
Europe. In similar fashion, he ascribes the invention of the arabesque 
and the geometric scroll to the Turkomans of the Altai ranges. From 
this distant centre the artistic current flowed in two directions, one 
through the Saka to the Parthians, whence it passed across Arabia 
to Egypt, and another through Northern Iran coven the Caucasus 
to the Germanic peoples of the West, the two meeting in Visigothic 
Spain after the conquest of that country by the Arabs. "These startling 
theories have not commanded universal assent; the critics have 
contended that the earliest domed basilicas, dating from the fourth 
century, are found in Asia Minor, that no Armenian buildings earlier 
than the sixth century have survived, and that it is unlikely that the 
Armenians would have made any substantial borrowings from Persia 
at the very moment (c. 300) when they were turning towards the West 
and adopting Christianity in order to shake off Iranian influences. 
Yet Dalton is constrained to admit that “as the frontiers of research 
are extended, it grows more evident that the Hellenistic factor, im- 
portant though it was, does not stand alone; that in fact those aspects 
of Christian art which are most individual and arresting, which furnish 
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its most distinctive character, were largely of non-Hellenic origin.” 
After expressing the opinion that in painting “the period between 
the establishment of a Christian formative art and the rise of Islam 
was one of orientalisation,’” he continues: “ It must have seemed to 
many a Greek in the Mediterranean cities that Hellenistic influence 
was doomed to go down beneath the oriental flood. In mosaics, in 
mural paintings, in illumination, the Eastern factor in the Church 
gained upon the Greek. . . . In the churches of Ravenna and in the 
monasteries of Coptic Egypt the un-Hellenic spirit brought with it 
the un-Hellenic form.” 

Though the East might assert its supremacy in religion, in politics 
and in the arts, the Greeks even in the decay of the Classical world, 
remained the masters of science and philosophy, and by a strange irony 
of fate, the Syrians who repudiated the political and religious hegemony 
of Hellenism, re-introduced Hellenic thought to the Oriental ples, 
and thus made possible later the rise of the brilliant culture of Islam. 
This revival of Hellenism, which reached its peak in the sixth century, 
was mainly the work of the Nestorians and Monophysites, who repre- 
sented the growing self-consciousness of Syria and Egypt and voiced 
the dissatisfaction of the Eastern Christians with Greco-Roman 
domination in Church and State. They repudiated respectively the 
decrees of the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451), thereby 
destroying the unity of the Orthodox Church and leaving Eastern 
Christendom disrupted and helpless in face of the Mohammedan 
attack two centuries later. 

The school of Christian philosophy which Origen established first 
at Alexandria and then at Palestinian Cesarea, had its counter-part 
in a school founded by Malchion at Antioch in 270, and this in turn 
became the parent of another school at Nisibus in Mesopotamia, where 
Syriac replaced Greek as the dominant language. After Julian’s 
unsuccessful campaign in 363, Nisibus was ceded to Persia, and 
professors and students migrated to Edessa, in Roman territory. 
When the Greek party in the Church condemned Nestorius at Ephesus, 
Edessa, the capital of Syriac Christianity, not unnaturally espoused the 
cause of the heretic, and a breach with the imperial government was 
inevitable. In 489 the Emperor Zeno, in the interests of orthodoxy, 
closed the school and dispersed the teachers. The Nestorian Edessans 
pes retired into Persia, secured permission from the Sassanid 

ing to reopen the school at Nisibus, and in 498 the schism was con- 
summated by the proclamation of the Nestorian Catholicos at Ctesiphon 
as Patriarch of the East. Eager to assert their independence of the 
empire, they jealously preserved their Syriac tongue and for their 
philosophical studies began to translate Aristotle, Galen and the 
Neo-Platonists into Syriac, so that the works of the great Greek 
thinkers were read for the first time in an Aramaic dialect. The 
Nestorians did not confine their studies to theology and metaphysics ; 
they were deeply versed in the practical science of medicine, and 
in the allied sciences of chemistry and astronomy; the reputation 
of their physicians spread throughout the East, and in distant Italy 
Cassiodorus adopted the plan of studies in vogue at Nisibus for his own 
monastic school at Vivarium. 

The success and fame of the Nestorian schools excited the emulation 
of the Monophysites of Syria and Egypt, the Zoroastrians of Persia 
and the pagans of Harran. The Monophysites, who led the anti- 
Hellenic revolt within the empire as the Nestorians led it without, 
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might claim to have revived medical studies at Alexandria, and amo 
their scholars they boasted Sergius of Peshaina (d. 536), who transla 
into Syriac a large portion of Aristotle, Galen, Porphyry and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and James of Edessa (d. 708), the Jerome of the Syrians, * 
who revised the Syriac Vulgate, and even ventured to re-introduce 
the use of Greek. The greatest of the Sassanids, Chosroes Nushirvan 
(531-579), perhaps impressed by the view of Hellenic culture he 
obtained during his wars in Syria against Justinian, welcomed to his court 
the philosophers expelled from the schools of Athens in 529 and founded 
& university at Gundi-Shapur where Indians taught mathematics and 
Greek physicians lectured on Hippocrates. At Harran in Mesopotamia, 
whose inhabitants, perhaps from jealousy of their rivals of Edessa, 
held tenaciously to their original paganism and whose best-known 
scholar, Thabit ben Kurra, boasted that “‘ this blessed city has never 
been defiled by the error of Nazareth,” a school of philosophical and 
scientific studies grew up and long survived the coming of Islam. 

The Nestorians and Monophysites prepared the way for Islam by 
strengthening the anti-Hellenic feeling among the Aramaic-speaking 
peoples of Syria and Mesopotamia and by propagating monotheistic 
ideas in Arabia itself, for both sects displayed a vigorous missionary 
enterprise unheard of since the days of St. Paul. Monophysitism 
spread northwards into Armenia and southwards from Egypt into 
Nubia and Ethiopia and thence across the Red Sea to the Yemen. 
The still more adventurous Nestorians extended the spiritual sway 
of the Catholicos of Ctesiphon to the Malabar coast of India, the 
deserts of Tartary and the cities of Western China, and from the Arab 
tribes in Najran and elsewhere, who had been converted by Nestorian 
missionaries, Mohammad might have derived his scanty knowledge 
of the Christian religion. 

The Arab invaders burst into a world politically and religiously 
estranged from the dominant Graeco-Roman system and eager to escape 
from the oppressive yoke of the imperial bureaucracy and the Orthodox 
State Church. Neither Copts nor Syrians were prepared to fight for 
the empire which treated them as subject peoples and persecuted their 
religion. The Arabs came to restore the unity of the Syro-Persian 
world, to expel the hated Hellene, to make the East at long last inde- 
pendent of the West.! Where Hellenism was weak, the invaders 
conquered with ease and swept up all the Semitic and Iranian peoples 
in the net of Islam. But the Mohammedan flood broke in vain against 
the solid wall of Asia Minor, for here the population was almost entirely 
Greek-speaking, and the Muslims were attacking Hellenism in its own 
domain. None the less, the Greek world was placed in the utmost 
peril. The loss of the Eastern provinces, the fall of the great Hellenistic 
cities of Antioch and Alexandria and the two sieges of Constantinople 
constituted an Oriental counter-attack of unexpected gravity. Constans 
II seriously contemplated the removal of the Imperial capital to Rome 
or Syracuse. Between 650 and 850 Hellenic culture sank to its lowest 


1 For the reasons why the final victory of the East over Hellenism was won 
by the Arabs rather than by the Jews, Zoroastrians, Monophysites, or Nestorians, 
see A, J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. u, pp. 285-8. It is significant that 
the last and successful rebellion of the Oriental world began in the no-man’s 


land of Arabia. Islam was able to = up in freedom outside the — 
0 


influence both of Rome and Persia: had Mohammad been a subject of one or 
other of these great civilised Powers, his mission might have been checked at the 
outset and he himself have shared the fate of Jesus and Mani. 
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ebb; Greek literature almost died out; Greek influence in the West 

ractically disappeared and was replaced by Syrian in Italy, Sicily and 
Southern Gaul. Still more serious was the fact that the Arab attack 
on Hellenism from without was followed by an attack from within, 
led by the Syrian Iconoclasts, many of whom may have absorbed 
Monophysite or Manichean notions.1 The Iconoclastic movement, 
which shook the Byzantine Church and State between 726 and 842, 
was definitely anti-Hellenic, was initiated by a dynasty of Syrian 
origin and was vigorously resisted in Greece proper. After a long 
struggle Hellenism won this new battle of Europe against Asia; it also 
defeated the threat from the semi-Manichzan Paulicians in eastern 
Asia Minor, and from the middle of the ninth century it had entirely 
recovered its position within the Byzantine Empire and was enabled 
to embark upon the spiritual conquest of the Bulgarians, the Russians 
and the Balkan Slavs. But intellectually the Greek Church had reached 
the limit of its development; St. John of Damascus (d. c. 752) was the 
last of the Greek Fathers, and the leadership in creative theology 
passed to the Latin West. 

The final resurgence of the Oriental world under Mohammad and 
the Caliphs may perhaps be traced to two causes: the failure of the 
Romans, after entering upon the heritage of the Seleucids, to advance 
beyond the Euphrates and conquer Persia, and the inability of the 
Greeks to assimilate completely the Syro-Iranian peoples. Even in 
Syria, Hellenism does not appear to have spread far beyond the big 
cities : to the native Aramaic-speaking peasant it remained to the last 
something alien and distasteful. No great imperial capital existed 
in the East to act as a centre for the diffusion of Greek culture as Rome 
acted as a centre for the diffusion of Latin culture in the West. More- 
over, the Greeks of the imperial period were themselves a subject 
people, and Rome was more concerned to spread the Latin than the 
Greek language over her vast empire. Then again, the Semitic races 
belonged to an old and mature civilisation; they might have said, 
with the Egyptians: ‘‘ You Greeks are but children!”’ They took 
what they wanted, but they refused to submit to a process of radical 
hellenisation. Even Rome failed to make any permanent impression 
on the Semites of North Africa, though she had little difficulty in 
imposing Latin culture on the barbarous and backward tribes of Spain, 
Gaul and Britain. 

Yet though the Greeks were expelled for ever from the Oriental 
lands and their language gave place to Arabic as the lingua franca 
of the East, something of Hellenic culture survived in Syria, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia to take captive the Arab mind as it had once taken 
captive the Roman. From the schools of Nisibus, Harran and Gundi- 
Shapur a knowledge of science and philosophy slowly filtered into 
Islam, but this educational achievement was mainly the work of the 
Syrians, who having been the disciples of the Greeks, became the masters 
of the Arabs. In the reign of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mamun (813-33), 
Euclid, Galen, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Archimedes and parts of Plato 
and Aristotle were translated into Arabic from Syriac and sometimes 
directly from the Greek, mostly by Nestorian scholars. From imitation 


1 The hostility of the monotheistic peoples of the East to representational 
art is well known. Jews, Zoroastrians, Manichwans and Muslims alike 
repudiated images. The Monophysite belief that Christ’s human nature was 
entirely absorbed in the divine fed naturally to an abhorrence of any material 
representation of him. 
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the Muslims soon aspired to creation, and al-Farabi, the Aquinas of 
Islam, who died in 950, essayed the difficult and dangerous task of 
reconciling the philosophy of Aristotle with the theology of the Koran. 
His teaching was adopted and expanded by Avicenna, Averroes and 
the Spanish Muslims, and the latter were instrumental in transmitting 
Greek learning to the schoolmen of Western Europe. Through Spain 
and Sicily the best thought of antiquity was conveyed to the Latin 
Christians, who often read their Galen or Aristotle in a Latin trans- 
lation of an Arabic translation of a Syriac translation of the Greek 
original. Thus when the brilliant culture of Islam, which once diffused 
enlightenment from centres so distant as Samarkand and Seville, broke 
down under the invasions of barbarous Turks and Mongols, the 
intellectual primacy of the world passed to the West, to which the 
Arabs had bequeathed the heritage of Hellenism. 
J. J. SAUND=Rs, 





REVIEWS 


Marcus Brutus. By M. Rapin. 1939. viii+ 238 pp. Oxford 
University Press. 14s. 6d. 


In this popular life of Brutus the Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of California tries to strike a balance between the enthusi- 
astic panegyrists of the Liberator and certain German historians who, 
idealising Julius Cesar, “took a malicious pride in proving that 
Brutus was so far from being great that he was petty and contemptible.” 
The author admits that Brutus “‘ was probably not a great man at all ”’ ; 
he is nevertheless an interesting if not very attractive figure. Emphasis 
is laid on Brutus’ family connections and on the emotional strain 
which he suffered from divided loyalties. A rigid sense of duty to the 
State, which he had learned from his uncle Cato, drove him to fight for 
Pompey, who had murdered his father, against Cesar, who had been 
his mother’s friend and lover; and then to kill the man who had 
pardoned him, sacrificing his natural inclinations to uphold an ideal 
which only his reason accepted. Although there is nothing very novel 
in this work, which is not without occasional inaccuracies (e.g., on 
p. 26 about C. Gracchus), it is a straightforward and readable account of 
a figure whose secular reputation as the philosophic patriot and 
tyrannicide has often obscured the fact that nobleness of purpose and 
character may be linked with lack of constructive ability and shortness 
of vision. H. H. Scunharp. 


The Art of Preaching: A Practical Survey of Preaching in the Church of 
England, 747-1939. By Cuartes SmytH. 1940. xii + 257 pp. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8s. 6d. 


AtTHoucH a large portion of this book draws heavily upon 
evidence provided by several recent writers on medieval preaching, 
the author’s method of re-presenting his material marks a notable 
achievement, and he has brought together within a reasonable compass 
salient features of preaching in different centuries which have tended 
to remain unrelated in longer and more detailed studies. For this 
reason Canon Smyth’s book should prove valuable to students of 
English literature, though it might have been expected that in any 
account of the thought and style of the “ metaphysicals ” mention would 
have been made of the acute and discerning analysis of these writers 
(whether poets or preachers) first advanced, and subsequently clarified 
in several studies, by Sir Herbert Grierson, who, in Cross Currents in 
English Literature of the Seventeenth Century, was also among the first to 
— the underlying motives of Puritan preaching, which Dr. Perry 
Miller, in his recent book, The New England Mind, has shown were not 
primarily rhetorical but theological. ‘‘ God instituted the order of 
means,” and preaching as a principal means is directed chiefly to the 
reason. Hence the strong emphasis in Puritan preaching on dialectic 
and abstract arguments which determine the scheme of the sermon, and, 
incidentally, bring the Scholastics, Andrewes, Donne and the Pilgrim 
Fathers into a common category. Just as the sacraments are means of 
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grace which operate in specific ways so does the sermon. ‘‘ The Word,” 
as Canon Smyth quotes, “is in the words.” But, as at the present day ° 
there are several theories tenable concerning the sacraments, so, since 
the infiltration of the Tillotsonian sermon by Evangelical and later in. 
fluences, men are presented with a variety of theories concerning 
preaching. 

It is in meeting this situation that Canon Smyth is least successful. 
He writes confessedly for two sorts of readers, intending preachers and 
those who are interested in the development of preaching, and with the 
deliberate aim of giving practical assistance to the former. It is diffi- 
cult to see how an historical account of preaching methods will aid the 
contemporary preacher, more especially as the writer has failed to 
arrange and assess adequately the sermons of the nineteenth century, 
and offers no convincing account of the aims which must determine the 
methods of contemporary preaching. Instead, he includes an in- 
ordinate amount of citation from Claude’s “ Essay on the Composition 
of a Sermon” as edited by Simeon. He would appear to favour an 
almost Barthian resort to the Bible as the peculiar brief to which the 
Christian preacher must speak—a point of view which fails to recog- 
nise that preaching, if it is to meet the needs of our age, must present 
God to men by such psychologically approved means as the purveyors 
of secular knowledge and of the finer forms of cultural experience are 
learning to use. Canon Smyth either fails or refuses to see that, like 
parliamentary oratory before it, the future techniques of preaching 
must follow novel lines. W. Fraser MITCHELL. 


Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coutton. 1938. xiv + 801 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

The Gateway to the Middle Ages. By EtzaNnor Saiptey DvcKETT. 
1938. xii + 620 pp. The Macmillan Company. 21s. 


THESE two books, coming from opposite sides of the Atlantic, and 
in many respects sharply contrasted, have in common at least two 
things. Both are “designed for everybody,” for the intelligent 
general reader whose wants are inadequately met by the rich medley of 
the cinema at one extreme or the cautious reserve of the academic 
historian at the other. Both, again, at every turn reflect the strongly 
personal approach to the subject of their respective authors. The 
scope of the two books is quite different. Dr. Coulton’s fifty-two 
chapters cover the whole of what he calls the Seven Ages of Medieval 
Man, in every possible environment: the village, the town, the 
church, the court, the cloister, the school, the university. The vast 
range of his reading and learning is utilised with all his accustomed 
vigour, with an almost bewildering ingenuity of historical parallel, and 
with stimulating quotation, welcome whether it satisfies the reader as to 
the provenance of some familiar saying, or introduces him to the obscure 
and unexpected, The novice in medieval] studies will find here an 
initiation likely to make him a devotee, while more experienced 
medievalists will find much of interest in what is modestly addressed to 
the novice. To take an example at random, Dr. Coulton deals with a 
matter which puzzled contemporaries as it has puzzled many a student, 
when he examines the precise significance of the sanior in that major 
et sanior pars whose consent was requisite for the due election of a 
bishop, and translates, with caustic comment, the views of the fifteenth- 
century canonist Panormitanus (pp. 29-30). 
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Miss Duckett’s smaller but more expensive book is narrower in 
range. It deals with the main writings of the sixth century a.D., 
treated as “the gateway to the medieval spirit and the mediaval 
mind.” The author, who is not an historian but a professor of Latin, 
spent “two delightful years of reading ” the writers of that age at 
Cambridge, when on leave in England, diversified by continental 
travel to many places with medieval associations. She has made 
accessible to students without similar opportunities or the gift of 
tongues much of the enjoyment she herself experienced. Jordanes, 
Boethius, Cassiodorus, Gregory of Tours, Benedict of Nursia, and many 
others, are apt to remain mere names, recorded in examination papers 
with docile but distant acceptance of their repute. Here closer 
acquaintance is made possible by descriptive analysis and the trans- 
lation of lengthy extracts from the works concerned. The author is at 
her best when engaged with zest and patience in this task, or when 
describing an episode or a situation simply, straightforwardly, and in 
close accordance with the authorities. Good examples are her account 
of the friendship of Radegund and Fortunatus, or her visit in imagina- 
tion to Monte Cassino in the lifetime of Benedict. This is much better 
than to attempt to give reality by modernity of phrase, such as allusions 
to “ catty daughters ’’ under the saint’s direction, or “ officers on this 
western front ” conducting the campaigns of Justinian in Italy. It 
would have been wiser, perhaps, when dealing with the wider historical 
backgrounds to refer the reader to some outline text-book, instead of 
trying to sketch them personally afresh. The “few prosaic para- 
graphs ” devoted to the framework of the writings of Gregory of Tours, 
for example, fill eleven pages crammed with facts and names, yet never 
put into the student’s hands the clue to the labyrinth by insistence on 
the Frankish custom of partition among heirs. Any review, however, 
should end on a note of gratitude for a useful and interesting book. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


The Medieval Fenland. By H. C. Darsy. 1940. xvii + 200 pp. 
128. 6d. 

The Draining of the Fens. By H. C. Darspy. 1940. xix + 312 pp. 
(Cambridge Studies in Economic History.) Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 


THESE two books, though sold separately and capable of standing 
on their own feet as separate works, are actually the first and second 
volumes of a regional history of the Fens of Eastern England from 
prehistoric times almost to the present day. For though they end at 
the close of the nineteenth century, they set forth the problems which 
still remain to be solved in the long task of converting a watery waste 
into fertile agricultural] land. 

The first volume brings the story to the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the construction of ‘ Morton’s Leam”’ marks the beginning of 
systematic draining as opposed to purely local efforts at reclamation. 
The governing factors are shown to be primarily geological, the flooded 
area being composed of soft clays between harder walls of chalk to 
the east and limestone or sandstone to the west. The portion of this 
which adjoined the sea received a deposit of silt, while the inland 
parts became a peat bog, mainly valuable for fuel. The silt area, at 
all events, seems to have been cultivated from Roman times, and 
though it seems to have dropped out of cultivation later, it was settled 
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again, though not so thickly as the upland, by the time of Domesday. 
The marsh, apart from monastic and other settlements on the islands, 
had no Domesday villages. Reclamation began, at least as early as 
the twelfth century, round the edges of the upland, the islands and the 
silt area. By the fourteenth century the silt area had become one of 
the most prosperous parts of England, while even the peat district 
was much less behind the upland in prosperity than it had been. 
Dr. Darby wisely cautions us against accepting as true a picture of 
the medieval fenland as a savage land, without communications or 
agriculture, whereas even those whose main occupation was fishi 
needed ‘‘ Arable land for the food of the fisherman ”’ (Ramsey Cartulary 
ii, 28), and water transport was, as till recently in Norway, more efficient 
than roads. The prominence of Ely as a centre of rebellion was due 
to its strategic position rather than to any wildness or exceptional 
lawlessness of the natives. 

The change of relative prosperity shown by taxation statistics is 
sufficient evidence of the successful reclamation during the middle 
ages of large tracts of fenland; and that in itself implies a measure 
of local co-operation inconsistent with anything like savagery. If 
further evidence were needed, it is supplied by the records of the 
Commissions of Sewers, of which an excellent example (of 1438) is 
printed as an appendix. These, dealing as they do with the com- 
plicated rights and responsibilities of the landholders profiting by the 
banks and droves, attest the existence of a well-developed society. 

The second volume, dealing with the period from 1500 onwards, 
is mainly concerned with the various projects for large-scale drainage, 
such as the “‘ Bedford Level,” and their effects. The history of this 
is again based on physical conditions: the shrinkage of the peat, 
possibly aggravated by the practice of burning and paring to render 
the land fertile, on the one hand; the progressive silting up of the 
outfalls on the other. Thus as the outlets grew shallower and shallower, 
the fields to be drained sunk far below the level of the rivers and 
drains. When the natural drainage failed, it became necessary to 
pump the water up into the drains, first by means of windmills and 
scoop-wheels, afterwards by steam (and later Diesel) engines and 
centrifugal pumps. At the same time the river outfalls had to be 
improved by “training’’ the channels (between banks of fascines), 
so as to ensure a sufficient scour. With the change of drainage con- 
ditions has come a change in the character of the crops grown, the 
relatively unprofitable corn being replaced by fruit and sugar-beet. 
The whole history shows the impossibility of piecemeal drainage, and 
the latest phase in it is the formation of the river catchment boards, 
to deal with the problems of complete drainage areas, co-ordinating 
the work of the various local authorities concerned. The formation 
in 1932 of a “ Fenland Research Committee” is a happy parallel im 
the historical sphere to this administrative reform. 

And just as engineering problems need to be studied without 
reference to political boundaries, so historical studies, like these 
beautifully illustrated volumes, may have to disregard not only local 
but technical limitations, and draw almost equally on the resources 
of the geographer, the economist and the professional historian. In 
this last capacity Dr. Darby exhibits a mastery of his material, printed 
and manuscript, which excites the admiration of one at least of his 
readers. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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The Tudors and Stuarts. By M. M. Resse. 1940. 440 pp. Edward 
Arnold. 6s. 


I eRoaNED when I saw what looked like another text-book on 
this period so much favoured by examinees. But I was soon agreeably 
relieved. This is not a text-book. It is the best short account I 
have read on the period, gathering together most of the latest views 
and putting them before the reader in an agreeable and challenging 
manner. 

As a rule the author depicts faithfully the strong and weak points 
of the chief characters, po ives us both sides of the controversies ; 
as he says on one occasion, “‘ It was not a simple issue of black against 
white’; but I think he is too lenient towards the morals and manners 
of James I, and that he is too severe on the leaders of the Opposition 
in the Long Parliament, and on the Army leaders; though he is fair 
to Cromwell. After all, the new interpretation of Magna Carta was 
a natural retort to the high prerogative claims of the early Stuarts. 

He gives us a good description of the tangled threads of Wolsey’s 
foreign policy, and of the Elizabethan Church Settlement, and the 
Queen’s attitude towards her Puritans, and he also explains very 
well their views about work and business and their attitude towards 
the poor; though he does not give them the credit that is theirs in 
providing for the sick and needy by means of almshouses. The 
author exaggerates the force of the Statute of Proclamations of 1539— 
but the sections about the enclosures are good and there is an unusually 
frank estimate of the. Elizabethan adventurers at the end of the reign. 

When he comes to the Stuart period, Mr. Reese brings out well the 
difficulties that faced the King when he could no longer live “ of his 
own,” for Divine Right could not live without bread. Later on he 
makes it clear that Charles was the cause of his own downfall; but he 
might have contrasted the position of the servants of the Tudors 
who could never look for gratitude, with the advisers of Charles who 
could never rely on the King’s support in time of trouble. The 
unpopularity of Charles’ advisers,—and especially of Laud and 
Wentworth—amongst the well-to-do comes out clearly in the story, as 
the result of the latter’s emphasis on their rights, the former’s insistence 
on their duties; for the King’s ministers were no respecters of the 
powerful. 

Mr. Reese shows us clearly how those who opposed Charles’s policy 
managed the difficult task of keeping in touch with one another, but 
he might have explained why it was so hard for the opponents of a 
government to meet together in those days. 

When we come to the civil wars the author mercifully omits 
the details of the battles, but tells us clearly what were the results 
of the chief incidents. 

In dealing with the Commonwealth, the Navigation Act is well 
explained, and we are spared the usual mistake of attributing it to 
Cromwell. 

In dealing with the Restoration, the author makes a devastating 
attack on the attitude of the re-established Church, now resting on 
social prestige without the backing of the prerogative Courts, but 
supported by the landowners, who believed in the doctrine “no 
parson, no squire,” And as for these landlords, it is made clear that 
their restoration was more secure than that of the Stuarts. 

Tn the next edition of this work a few corrections and some altera- 
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tions would be advisable. Ralegh should be spelt without an “j,” 
Thérouenne is the usual spelling of the place where the Lists were 
held in 1543, and Holmby House the common form of the place of 
Charles’ lodging where Cornet Joyce appeared in 1647. As for Laud’s 
reforms at Oxford, he carried these through in his capacity of Chancellor, 
and not as the President of St. John’s. On pp. 279 and 282 “ ministers ” 
must replace “ priests,” and the statement about cathedrals on p. 282 
should be omitted. On p. 279, I suggest “their” King, for “the” 
King, as in 1651 there seemed little likelihood that Charles would 
ever be King of England. On the other hand, I should like to see 
‘the ” King for “their” King—and “ handed over ”’ for “‘ abandoned” 
on p. 268,—but here we are on dangerous ground. I think, too, that 
the author ante-dates the development of definite parties,-and I should 
prefer to see “ Tories ” for “ the Tory party ” on p. 346. 

The Bibliography is good, but it would be more suitable to arrange 
each section in alphabetical order, and some of the “ Revisions ” 
from History should be added. 

In a work so well proportioned as this, and one in which space has 
to be carefully rationed, it may seem somewhat captious to suggest 
additions. But I should like to see a little about the settlements in 
Ireland in the reigns of Mary and James I, and certainly a section 
should be given to the foundation of the colonies in America; the 
Pilgrim Fathers are not even mentioned! It would also be well to 
explain why Charles I was obliged to agree that Parliament should not 
be dissolved without its own consent. 

A second edition of this stimulating volume should be required soon, 
when I hope the author will consider the possibility of making use of 
these suggestions. W. J. Harte. 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-66. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Romnzy SepGwick. 1939. Macmillan. 18s. 


On the eve of his departure for the Antipodes, Mr. Romney Sedgwick 
had, in the form here presented, put the finishing touches to another 
of his valuable contributions to the illumination of eighteenth-century 
history. These letters to Bute from George III, written during the 
decade 1756-66, had indeed been seen by previous historians, but 
little use had been made of them, and in fact they had been lost to sight. 
It is due to Professor Namier that they were rediscovered in Lord 
Bute’s archives and quoted from in his England in the Age of the 
American Revolution, published in 1930. Nevertheless their presenta- 
tion as a whole in an intelligible form was no easy matter, for hardly 
any of the letters has a more approximate date than such slender 
indications as “6 o’clock,” “ near seven,” “ 35 m.pt. 2” and so on. 
It needed, therefore, a historian with an exceptionally intimate know- 
ledge of the period to fit them into their logical sequence and give 
adequate reasons for their precise dating—a task accomplished with 
convincing accuracy by Mr. Sedgwick. 

The letters in themselves certainly do not tend to confirm the 
attempt to rehabilitate George III’s gifts of statesmanship by such a 
recent writer as Professor Barnes in his George III and William Pit, 
1783-1806. The King may indeed have learned something in the two 
decades after 1766, but the puerility and self-centredness revealed by 
this correspondence with Bute during his early years bear all the marks 
of being ineradicable, and fully account for the blunders, so fraught 
with evil consequences, of his personal policy of later years in the 
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Wilkes question, the dispute with America and Catholic Emancipation. 
A typical example of this entirely self-centred attitude is to be found 
in his letter of 5 October 1760 on the news of Montres’s surrender : 
“T wish my Dearest Friend joy of this success; but at the same time 
I can’t help feeling that every such a thing raises those [i.e., Pitt] I 
have no reason to love.”’ Even his relations with Bute show feebleness 
and inconstancy: in the early letters Bute very soon becomes his 
“Dearest Friend”? whom he esteems far beyond “the greatest of 
stakes, my Crown. . . . I hope this will persuade you not to leave me 
when all is at stake, when nobody but you can stear me thro’ this 
difficult, tho’ glorious path ”’ ;—indeed separation from Bute would be 
“too much for mortal man to bear.” But already by 1762 the 
“ Dearest Friend ” has become only the “ Dear Friend,” and though 
for three years after Bute’s resignation a clandestine correspondence 
was carried on between them with elaborate precautions for secrecy, 
in 1766 the King’s refusal to insist on Bute’s little party being in- 
corporated in Chatham’s Ministry led to a bitter letter from Bute 
which seems to have finally put an end to their intercourse. 

Apart from the letters themselves, so illuminating on George III’s 
character, Mr. Sedgwick’s _ introduction on the general state of 
politics between the death of Frederick Prince of Wales in 1751 and 
1763 is an interesting historical contribution. His main point, in 
which he follows Professor Namier, seems to be that it is an entire 
misreading of history to suggest that George III introduced any 
revolutionary change into the system of government of the country. 
The royal power was still so great that elections and voting in the House 
of Commons were largely at the disposal of ministers appointed by the 
king, as long as they could control the royal patronage in boroughs 
for election purposes, and of sinecures, places and pensions to influence 
votes in parliament. But there was, according to this view, an im- 
portant limitation to the royal power in these respects when the 
reigning king was advanced in age and had an heir from whom such 
benefits would flow on his succession to the throne, especially when, as 
happened with the first two Georges, the heir was at variance with his 
father. In these circumstances groups or individuals in parliament, 
insufficiently provided with the loaves and fishes, would form an 
opposition, to use Professor Namier’s words, “as the life interest 
fell with the increasing age of the reigning monarch, while the political 
promissory notes and post-obits of the heir apparent, issued at a 
discount, redeemable on accession and taken up for capital appreciation 
correspondingly improved.” But with the accession of George III, 
for some twenty years having no heir old enough to lead an opposition 
buoyed up by the prospect of such post-obits, he had no rivals as a 
distributor of favours either immediate or prospective and so was in a 
much stronger position than his two predecessors. In that sense there 
was, as Professor Namier and Mr. Sedgwick seem to deny, “‘ a break 
in the smooth development of our constitutional history . . . caused by 
the able attempt of George III to recover the power of the Crown.” 
Moreover, this break was of great constitutional importance; for the 
uncontested power of the king for some twenty years, without an heir 
old enough to give hopes to an opposition, showed up the system in all 
its nakedness, and proved to be the beginning of a revolt designed to 
upset it entirely. Wilkes started the revolt during George III’s 
first decade, in his third decade the resolution of the Commons that the 
king’s power “‘ has increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished ” 
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opened the eyes of the country to the real danger and may be dated 
as the beginning of a real effort to limit the Crown’s means of sec 
political support for his personal government. For many more years 
the effort seemed fruitless—witness the alarm felt during Pitt’s ministry 
that a Prince Regent might entirely alter the policy approved by the 
king—and it was not till the next century and after the Reform Act 
that the Crown’s means of securing political support for a personal 
policy were finaliy overcome. 

One particularly interesting side-issue in the Introduction is Mr. 
Sedgwick’s exposure of Horace Walpole’s animus against the Pelham 
administration, which he had begun by ee on account of 
Pelham’s justifiable refusal to secure for Walpole’s life some of the 
lordly income he derived from his sinecures of Usher of the Exchequer, 
Comptroller of the Pipe and Clerk of the Estreat together with a 
share in the Collectorship of Customs. It is a masterly example of 
irony as he traces Walpole’s attempts to persuade Pelham, his ad- 
mission of his own “faction ”’ and “ ardour” on Pelham’s refusal, 
and his subsequent “ favourable reconsideration of his own behaviour ” 
on the publication of Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents. Bast. WILLIAMS. 


Rousseau and Burke. By ANNtE M. Osporn. 1940. xii + 272 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Miss OsBorn has written a very learned and laborious work. 
Its study will well repay the attention of all those interested in 
eighteenth-century political thought, for its scope is even wider than 
its title would indicate. Locke, Bolingbroke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Bentham, all come in for consideration. But Rousseau and Burke, 
of course, hold the focal places, and concerning each of these much 
that is valuable is said. It is doubtful, however, whether Miss Osborn 

-can be said to have established her main thesis, which is none other than 
the startling proposition that Burke’s political ideas were in funda- 
mental agreement with those of Rousseau. Miss Osborn has to admit 
that Burke himself was “‘ entirely unaware of the fact that his sovereign 
principles were in accord with Rousseau’s,”’ and one would have sup- 
posed that Burke’s unawareness of so important a matter as this, 
within the sphere of his own specialist knowledge, would be sufficient 
to throw suspicion upon its being a fact. Indeed, when one recollects 
what Burke wrote about Rousseau—‘“ the insane Socrates of the 
National Assembly ’’—one’s imagination fails to picture what he himself 
would have said if he had been told that there was no real difference 
between them. 

Miss Osborn, it is true, as the result of exhaustive search, points 
out certain superficial resemblances. For exa mple, both were religious ; 
both held that politics must not be divorced from ethics; both were 
dissatisfied with the present and turned to the past for models; both 
looked to Nature as a guide, and so on. These resemblances do not 
in sum amount to much. It would, in fact, be possible out of the 
voluminous writings of the two men, by judicious selection and rejection, 
to prove almost anything. Rousseau was so inconsistent and Burke 
so unsystematic that few things are more difficult than to extract any 
coherent political philosophy out of either. Nevertheless, their 
differences are far more numerous and fundamental than their agree- 
ments. Rousseau took a mechanical view of the State; Burke an 
organic. Rousseau put the Social Contract in the centre of his system; 
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Burke relegated it to the limbo of an fallacies, although as a 

ig he had on occasion to pay formal respect to an idol recognised 
by ke. Rousseau emphasised the supremacy of Natural Law; 
Burke recognised the authority of no Law save the Law of God and 
the Law of the State. Rousseau proclaimed the sovereignty of 
the people; Burke believed in government by the landed aristocracy. 
Rousseau was inspired by his great conception of the General Will; 
Burke regarded the conception as a vain illusion productive of tyranny. 
Rousseau’s method in political science was abstract and deductive : 
Burke’s concrete and inductive. Rousseau was a radical revolu- 
tionary: Burke was a conservative reactionary. The two men, in 
short, were essentially antagonistic and stood at opposite poles of 
thought. Hence Miss Osborn’s book, although thoughtful and 
original, must be read with caution and with scepticism. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


The Wynne Diaries. Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE. Vol. m. 1792- 
1820. 1940. xxvii-+ 428 pp. Oxford University Press: H. 
Milford. 


... “that profession which is, if possible, more distinguished 
in its domestic virtues than in its national importance.” Mrs. 
Christopher Fremantle is indeed to be congratulated upon having 
succeeded in extracting—from material by no means the most promising 
—so vivid an illustration of Jane Austen’s well-known encomium as 
this volume offers us. For, though the diaries of three of the Wynne 
sisters are drawn upon, this last volume consists mainly of passages 
from that of ‘‘ Betsey,”’ the devoted wife of Captain Fremantle, and 
from his affectionate letters to her, as well as from his own diary. It 
must be admitted that they do not throw much fresh light on the 
very important public events in which he was a prominent actor. 
The valuable letters which he wrote on the Battle of Copenhagen, 
though well placed here, have long been before the world, and there 
is nothing else that rivals them in interest, though there is a curious 
account of a semi-official mission of the Captain’s to St. Petersburg 
after the battle, in which he seems to have helped to pave the way 
for the regular peace with Alexander which followed soon after. There 
is also much, though little that is new, about the Battle of Trafalgar, 
and some sidelights on Lord William Bentinck’s proceedings in Sicily 
in 1812, as to which the somewhat confused, if interesting, introduction 
to the volume is not altogether accurate or satisfactory. Such foreign 
authorities as G. Biano’s La Sicilia durante l’Occupazione Inglese 
and Freiherr v. Helfert’s Kinigin Karelina suggest a view more favour- 
able to Lord William, “ stiff and unsympathetic” as he doubtless 
appears in these pages. In 1813 it is rather amusing to find that 
Rear-Admiral Fremantle, as he now was, seems to have caught Ben- 
tinck’s typically Whig weakness for bestowing replicas of the British 
Constitution in deserving quarters—‘ The inhabitants of Curzola 
have asked for British protection, and I have given them a con- 
stitution.” 

Besides obtaining distinction in his profession, Fremantle had a 
— in Lord Buckingham, brother of the All-The-Talents Premier, 

mville, and the friend of Louis XVIII; so that these and many 
other noteworthy personages pass across the stage—Pitt, “a very 
agreeable man,” Fox, George III and his Queen, the Prince of Wales 
(whose wit bordered upon vulgarity, Betsey found), Wellington, 
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looking old, three months after Waterloo, the Emperor of Austrig 
a “ poor dismal sili, »oking man,” Metternich, and of course several 
naval heroes, such as Nelson and Collingwood. There are passages 
too, that recall us to the present day—one sister writes on 15 October 
1803: “this is the day of the spring tides and on which the French 
are expected to land ”’; another, three days later: “‘ I begin to be half 
alarmed at the attempt to invade this country which is now daily 
expected to take place, and these horrid French,” etc., etc. And in 
1815 we see something of a France under part German occupation. 
The editing leaves something to be desired. A letter obviously 
referring to the Battle of Trafalgar is dated 20 October 1805. Ex. 
tracts from Betsey’s diary for 1808-10 are lumped under 1807. The 
notes and index are unreliable. Note 38, for instance, places Nelson’s 
chase of Villeneuve immediately after the Battle of Copenhagen. 
Note 52 suggests that Pitt succeeded in 1804 in forming a Cabinet 
which included Grenville and Fox, not that he attempted but failed. 
A. FREMANTLE. 


Colin Robertson’s Correspondence Book, September 1817 to September 
1822. Edited with an introduction by E. E. Riou, M.A., assisted 
by R. Harvey Fiemme, B.Comm. 1939. cxxxi + 372 pp. 
Published by the Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society. 

Tue Hudson’s Bay Record Society in collaboration with the 
Champlain Society continues in this volume its important work 
of printing the more interesting sections of the Company records. 
Colin Robertson began his career with the rival North West Company, 
but c his allegiance to the H.B.C. about 1810. His letters make 
a valuable addition to the materials afforded by Simpson’s Journal, 
previously published, but their contribution differs markedly from 
that made by Simpson. In every line written by him, Robertson 
set himself down as a rough diamond, expert and deeply interested in 
Western fur-trading, but pugnacious and self-assertive to the last degree, 
and without self-discipline in act or word. His main achievement was 
to inspire in the H.B.C. something of the dare-devil temper which the 
agents of their rivals always showed. This correspondence book deals 
with Robertson’s legal troubles at Montreal, which sprang from earlier 
Western activities, his pursuit of a vigorous campaign for the Athabasca 
fur trade, his capture by and escape from “ North-Westers,” and his 
comments on the negotiations for the union of the rival companies 
in 1821. With Robertson’s later days Mr. Rich’s competent introduc- 
tion deals as fully as need be. 

Vivid light is thrown, not only on the illegality and indecency 
displayed more especially by the Highland and French-Canadian 
servants of the struggling companies, but on the rotten state of the 
Canadian law courts at Montreal, and on the ignorance and incapacit; 
of British colonial direction from London. As for Robertson himself, 
Mr. Rich seems to take his hero too seriously, and to regard him as 
more notable than he really was. George Simpson hit the man off 
exactly when he said, “ Had he a little more solidity, he might be a 
dangerous man, but he is so talkative, superficial, and self-conceited 
that nobody attends to him.’’ Now and then, as rude men at times 
hit the mark with sharp illiterate phrases, Robertson displays some gift 
for crude description. A fellow voyager strikes him as “ a facsimile 
of the portrait we have of Tipo Saib.” A colleague, whose plans were 
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better than his performances, sends boats and canoes “ a-swimming 
while the bark is on the trees and the timber in the woods.” His 
loyalty to the unfortunate Earl of Selkirk stands out as something 
fine in a world of bickering and backbiting. But when the best has 
been said this is the correspondence of a second-rate kind of person, 
very different from Company servants like Hearn or Simpson. Perhaps 
the editor’s introduction would have gained by accepting more frankly 
the defects of his hero and the limited value of what he wrote. 

The volume, in addition to Mr. Rich’s introduction, has most 
valuable notes by Mr. Harvey Fleming of Toronto University, a useful 
“ Who’s Who ”’ list of the chief persons mentioned in the letters, and an 
adequate index. Readers will have to turn to the previous volume of 
these records, Simpson’s Journal, for a map. J. L. Morison. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Despite the difficulties of the times, the Ancient Monuments 
Advisory Council for Northern Ireland has sought to emulate the 
example of our Historical Monuments Commission, and has just 

roduced A Preliminary Survey of the Ancient Monuments of Northern 
Freland (H.M. Stationery Office, 15s.). The undertaking has been 
made under the able editorship of Dr. D. A. Charter, with the assistance 
of E. Evans and H.C. Lawlor. The Council has not had at its disposal 
the large resources behind the English Commission, but the work done 
is admirably produced, and the illustrations accompanying the de- 
scriptive text will interest all students of early art and archeology. 
It is to be hoped that the Council will be able to continue its valuable 
work. 


Ar first glance Industrial Political Economy by E. H. Hempel 
(Pitman, 1939, 12s. 6d.), despite the title, looks like another text-book 
of “ General Economic History.’’. It begins with Greece and Rome and 
deals more or less in chronological order with Holland, France, Germany 
and England. A considerable section is devoted to Great Britain, 
particularly from the middle of the nineteenth century to the present 
day. On closer inspection, however, it is clear that the author is not 
primarily concerned with the history of economic development. Nor 
is he attempting to trace the growth of economic thought. One is 
driven, therefore, to inquire the meaning of “ industrial political 
a Mr. Hempel nowhere specifically defines what he under- 
stands by it. In the Preface he says that it “is still a science in its 
swaddling clothes’’ (p. lx) and later he calls the early seventeenth- 
century writer, Montchrétien, “‘ the first industrial economist ”’ (p. 101) ; 
the rate of growth must therefore be extremely slow. The present 
book has not done much to accelerate it. A science which is so vague 
that all kinds of statements from all sorts of sources are apparently 
relevant is not likely to make any real progress. Mr. Hempel professes 

t confidence in what he calls “ fact knowledge ’’ and a contempt 
or theories and academic thinking. He does not appear to realise 
that facts need to be set in order by adopting some theory of their 
significance. Unconsciously, however, he has his prepossessions, and 
through the strange conglomeration of “ fact knowledge ” there runs a 
theme. The author is quite sure that any policy directed towards a 
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rise in prices is detrimental to a country (p. 22) ; he finds that the merit of 
the Dutch system was that enterprise was free from governmental inter. 
ference (p. 57); and he commends Cardinal Richelieu for “ not inter. 
fering with industry ” (p. 110), while he condemns Cardinal Mazarin, 
“the clergyman ’”’ (sic), for ‘“interfering’’ (p. 111). The Mercan. 
tilists are criticised in general for their propensity towards New Deals, 
Examples could be multiplied to show that this impartial recorder of 
“ fact knowledge ”’ wrote under the consulship of Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. There is ample evidence, too, that his prejudices have influenced 
his judgment in dealing with the recent history of Great Britain. He 
severely denounces the policy pursued by “‘ the Labour régime,”’ which 
he seems to think enjoyed political power from 1919 to 1931 (p. 367). 
The Coalition Government had made the initial mistake ofleaving the 
employers out of “‘ the new deal ”’ (p. 330). Many charges have been 
brought against the Coalition, but this is a novel one. After 1931, 
however, Mr. Baldwin had no “ need of a ‘ brain trust’ to advise him 
nor of any NRA-like organisation to deal with industry; in fact, no 
regulation of industry was desired nor attempted ”’ (p. 373). Perhaps 
the most curious features of this curious compilation are the Appendix 
and Bibliography. The latter is eclectic, to say the least, containing 
many peculiar entries and omitting important books one would expect 
to find mentioned. The former consists of a facsimile reproduction of 
the Statute of Artificers (1563), the Old Age Pensions Act (1908), the 
National Health Insurance Act (1911) and the Unemployment In- 
surance Act (1920). If this notice has been too much concerned with 
the underlying economic assumptions of this book, the student of 
history may like to have as compensation a couple of examples of 
“ fact knowledge ’’ derived from the introduction to the sections on 
British history. “‘ In 449 the Jutes, led by Hengist and Horsa, landed 
unmolested in Thanet and spread. They found a well-organised 
country’ (p. 267). ‘In 609 Theodore made himself independent 
from Rome. He organised the English Church and declared him- 
self Archbishop of Canterbury ”’ (p. 268). J. F. R. 


Lxxz all prolific workers the late Professor Pirenne scattered many 
papers and articles in learned periodicals with the result that anyone 
Sania to study the working out of his theories has difficulty in 
keeping touch with all such work. To meet the needs of students 
some of his fellow workers have undertaken an elaborate edition of 
his writings. The first two volumes have appeared under the title 
Les Villes et les Institutions Urbaines (Paris: Alcan. 120 pp.). They 
contain some twenty essays and monographs dealing with problems 
connected with town life, the subject to which Pirenne gave up so much 
of his energy. 

The collection is an interesting one, and should be consulted by 
all concerned with this aspect of medieval institutions. Among other 
subjects dealt with in the collection are essays on the origins of urban 
constitutions in the middle ages, on medieval towns, markets, and 
merchants, on the Flemish towns before the twelfth century, a mono- 

ph first published in 1910 on the ancient democracies of the Low 

untries, the French original of the book translated in 1925 as Medieval 
Cities : their origins and the revival of trade ; a long essay on the history 
of the constitution of the town of Dinant in the middle ages, a number 
of papers dealing with such subjects as the towns of the North and 
their trade, the medieval commune, the Flemish Hanse in London, 
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Customs of the gild merchant of St. Omer, the “ Jus Mercatorum ” of 
the middle ages, and other topics of a like kind, together with reviews 
Pirenne contributed to learned journals. The whole work is a monu- 
ment to Pirenne’s industry, and a fascinating illustration of the growth 


of his ideas, 


THE title An Highteenth-Century Journal (Macmillan, 1940, 16s.) 
might suggest that Mr. John Hampden had discovered a diary of the 
period; actually he has compiled one. By piecing together a large 
number of extracts from a variety of contemporary sources for each 
day in the three years 1774, 1775, 1776 he has produced the effect of a 
diarist’s journal, although, inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
excerpts are from newspapers and such authorities as the Parlia- 
mentary History and the Annual Register, the general impression is 
quite impersonal. What Mr. Hampden has in fact done has been to 
produce a novel type of “ source-book,” and he has done this with 
considerable skill and success. The topics referred to in the journal 
are pleasantly variegated. For the most part it is the life of London 
that is portrayed, but the political world is given due prominence and 
the affairs of America—the quarrel with the colonists and the course 
of the subsequent War of Independence form, very properly, a continu- 
ous background to the whole diversified picture of highwaymen, 
smugglers, gaol-birds, press gangs, macaronis, actors, opera singers, 
dramatists, ‘poets, etc., etc., which is presented by Mr. Hampden’s 
selections, themselves as representative of the best printed authori- 
ties for the period as their contents are of its manifold activities. 
Except in two or three instances manuscript sources have not been 
utilised. ma eT 


Mr. Hutcutns’s Jonas Hanway 1712-1786 (S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.) is a use- 
ful account of the work of a key figure in the history of eighteenth-cen- 
tury philanthropy. The central point of Hanway’s achievement is his 
success in preserving the lives of poor children, first as a Governor of the 
Foundling Hospital, then as a poor-law reformer. Here, I think, Mr. 
Hutchins misses the significance of his work. A clue is given by Han- 
way, writing of the Foundling Hospital during the period of unlimited 
reception from 1756 to 1760, when the enormous expense of providing 
for infants from all parts of the country was defrayed by parliament, 
he says: “ So far as appears the design of the legislature is to form a 
new poor law, and to recommend it to be executed by men of fortune 
and condition.” This was a favourite scheme. In the eighteenth 
century there were two main systems for dealing with poverty, that of 
the large hospitals for infants, the sick and the aged, and that of parish 
poor relief. In France, where hospital mortality was terrible, philan- 
thropists turned their minds to the possibilities of the English system : 
in England, where the failings of the parish overseer were notorious, 
the hospital system was much discussed. For four years it was tried 
for all infants in England who should be brought to the Foundling 
Hospital. The abuses were so gross, the deaths so many, the difficul- 
ties of administration and transport so insurmountable, that the 
attempt was stopped and Hanway devoted himself with much success 
to a reform of the parish system of dealing with infants in London, 
combining with this a reform in the apprenticing of parish children. A 
rapidly mounting expense was naturally one of the arguments against 
the experiment, but it is really missing the point to say that in 1760 
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most men concluded “ that the public was flatly opposed to the expense 
of measures necessary to keep poor children alive.” The measures had 
lamentably failed to preserve life. 

Mr. Hutchins has had access to the Minutes of the Marine Society, 
and the chapter on the Society is useful and interesting. He perhaps 
does Sir John Fielding rather less than justice, and he does not appear 
to have used Mr. Melville’s Life of Sir John Fielding. Hanway, like 
Sir John, was a great contributor to the Press and the files of the Public 
Advertiser would I think usefully supplement the pamphlet material 
used. M. D. G. 


In 1934 the Somerset Archaeological Society purchased an un- 
published manuscript in which Richard Locke (1737-1806) brought 
together materials for a history of Somerset. His work was never 
published because Collinson finished and published in 1791 a County 
History of Somerset begun by Edmund Rack. Taking advantage of 
the Society’s acquisition, Miss F. M. Ward has studied this manuscript 
and has found that besides filling gaps left by Collinson, it adds much 
fresh information on the history of Somerset. In her Supplement to 
Collinson’s History of Somerset (Taunton, Barnicott’s, private 
subscription) she has given in Part 1 an interesting account of Richard 
Locke and his work, and in Part m has printed extracts from his 
‘Survey of Somerset.’’ Her biographical study of Locke was well 
worth doing. She has unearthed from unpublished papers and other 
materials some interesting information about him. He was an 
advanced agriculturalist who did much to introduce the “ new farming ”’ 
into his home district around Burnham, where he was as influential 
as Coke was at Holkham. The making of his survey was his great 
enthusiasm often carried on under difficulties, as witness ‘‘ the attitude 
of some of the villagers towards this research worker during the 
Napoleonic Wars, when he was sometimes taken for a French spy. 
When he measured the length and breadth of the churches and dropped 
a line and.plummet from the tower to discover its height, the people 
construed these actions into high treason against the church, and when 
he counted the bells ‘ the idle curious’ concluded that this was done 
for the purpose of being able to melt them into cannon if the French 
invaded England.” 

Locke had another claim to fame in Somerset, for he was the founder 
of one of the friendly societies so characteristic of the eighteenth 
century. Of this Burnham Society Miss Ward has been able to give 
a good account from the one extant pamphlet on the history of the 
society written by Locke himself. Miss Ward has made a substantial 
addition to the historical literature of Somerset, and local historians 
are indebted to her for a lively and conscientious piece of work. 


In 1937 the Elders of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation 
of London sanctioned a plan for the negpeanaior in one volume of a 


history of their community during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, together with a series of summaries of all the surviving 
Ketubot or contracts of marriages solemnised within the congregation 
from 1690 to 1837, with reproductions of the more interesting documents. 
Owing to the outbreak of war it was decided to speed up publication 
by issuing a separate volume of the first part, the History of the 
Co ation. The documents thus produced, Bevis Marks Records, 
edited by L. D. Barnett (Oxford University Press, 30s.), are in the 
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Congregation archives in the Bevis Marks synagogue, except the 

tition to Cromwell, now in the Public Record Office, and the two 
minutes of meetings of deputies from the first minute book of the 
Board of Deputies. This story of the congregation extends to 1800, 
following as far as possible the chronological sequence of events, and it is 
mainly concerned with political developments and social organisation. 
It will form a valuable appendix to Dr. Garter’s History of the Ancient 


Synagogue. 


THe common interest of Great Britain and the United States, 
never more important than it is to-day, makes the publication of Mr. 
J. E. Tyler’s A Short History of America (Chambers, 6s. 6d.) very 
timely. It is a well-written, well-planned work, giving a surprising 
amount of information in its 250 pages of narrative. Yet it is not 
overburdened with facts. It is a skilful exposition of American life 
and historical development, and it is written with understanding 
and sympathy. 

In a book of this size it is the Union, the Federation, that is bound 
to be the theme. The separate States and their characteristics have to 
be overlooked. Mr. Tyler, however, is well aware of the “ regionalism ” 
and “sectionalism,” which was, and still is, influential in the politics 
and society of the United States; and he brings these things out in 
his interesting chapters on the formation of the Federation and on 
the Civil War. He appreciates, too, the significance of the frontier, 
the westward-moving, frontier, a significance which was not adequately 
appreciated until F. J. Turner, followed by Paxson, called attention 
to it. The last two chapters of Mr. Tyler’s book centre round the 
personality and policy of Franklin Roosevelt. Mr. Tyler’s book can 
be recommended to the general public which cannot now afford to 
ignore the domestic as well as the foreign policy of the United States. 

R. B. M. 


The Era of the American Revolution (Columbia University Press, 
Milford, 25s.) is an interesting collection of essays written by students 
and friends in honour of Professor Evarts B. Greene. Naturally its main 
appeal is for workers on the other side of the Atlantic, but the wide 
range of subjects treated makes the book of interest to other scholars 
as well. The subjects treated include essays on The Effect of the 
Navigation Acts on the Thirteen Colonies (L. A. Harper), Writs of 
Assistance as a Cause of the Revolution (O. M. Dickerson), Labour 
and Mercantilism in the Revolutionary Era (R. B. Morris), The American 
Balance of Power and European Diplomacy 1713-78 (M. Savelle), 
The Office of Shapannitin tat ialel : a phase of Imperial unity on the 
Eve of the Revolution (C. E. Carter), The Royal Governors in the 
Middle and Southern Colonies on the Eve of the Revolution; a study 
in Imperial Personnel (L. B. Dunbar), the Sons of Liberty in New York 
(H. M. Marais), Eliphalet Dyer: Connecticut Revolutionist (G. C. 
Groce), The Patriot Newspaper and the American Revolution (8S. L. 
Pomerantz), America and the Irish Revolutionary Movement in the 
Eighteenth Century (M. Kraus), the Massachusetts Conservatives 
in the Critical Period (R. A. East). 


Pump Giptey Kine was Lieutenant-Governor of Norfolk Island 
from 1791 to 1796, and Governor of New South Wales itself from 1800 
until his retirement in 1807, when he was succeeded by Bligh. His 
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wife, the subject of The Governor’s Lady, Mrs. Philip Gidley King, b 
Marnie Bassett (Milford, 1940, 10s. 6d.), accompanied him to bot 
places and shared with him the ardours of both positions. ‘‘ She wag 
truly,” the author remarks, ‘“‘ her husband’s partner in his labours and 
anxieties.” 

The interest of this book is, therefore, not simply biographical. It 
provides a vivid picture of the early difficult days of the penal colony— 
the shortage of foodstuffs, the attempts to make the colony pay its own 
way, the rivalry between civil, naval and military authorities, the odd 
social life centred round the Governor and his wife; and always in the 
background the miserable prisoners who were the colony’s raison 
@étre. Conditions were strange, and for a young provincial woman like 
Mrs. King the process of adjustment cannot have been altogether easy. 
How, for instance, did she take to the local dish of Bowow Pye? King 
himself maintained contact with home by a regular order to his London 
agent for a yearly 36 dozen of port! Amongst many details of interest, 
perhaps the pleasantest is the story of Jane Dundas, a female convict 
who became housemaid to Governor Philip and, though her sentence 
was long expired, returned to the colony with the Kings and served 
them faithfully till her death. It is good to know that not every 
convict’s life was broken by transportation. King appears to have 
been just, and even merciful, to the prisoners. 

Apart from printed sources, Mrs. Bassett’s book is based on MS. 
journals and papers in the Mitchell Library, Sydney ; it is attractively 
written and well illustrated with sixteen plates. H. E. B. 


WHEN Henry Brougham succeeded in 1816 in defeating the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to continue the Income Tax at half rates (one shilling 
in the pound), he greatly embarrassed the efforts of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to deal with the problems of post-war financial recon- 
struction; but, when he followed up his success by carrying a resolution 
in favour of destroying all records of “‘ the hateful imposition,” he did a 
great disservice to future historians. It is therefore a source of much 
gratification to know that Brougham, whatever damage he did at the 
time, has been ultimately outwitted. For the future Lord Chancellor 
and his supporters apparently did not know that as a matter of course 
duplicate returns were sent to the King’s Remembrancer. Dr. J. H. 
Clapham and Mr. Arthur Hope-Jones detected this requirement in the 
early Income-Tax Statutes. They followed up the clue and were 
rewarded by finding the returns preserved in sacks and bundles at the 
Record Office. In his study of the Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars 
(Cambridge University Press, 1939, 7s. 6d.), Mr. Hope-Jones has 
provided a valuable introduction to the newly-discovered material, 
which, as he says, should prove a mine of information for general 
economic and local history. He devotes the first part of his essay to 
the history and administration of Pitt’s war income tax. When 
Brougham demanded that the records should be destroyed, no doubt he 
intended to remove all evidence of the incidence of the tax; but he also 
deprived historians of the material which would have enabled them to 
check the serious allegations which he and others brought against its 
administration. By a careful examination of the machinery of assess- 
ment and collection, Mr. Hope-Jones is able to show that a system was 
developed which anticipated many of the best qualities of disinterested 
and efficient public service. Governmental organisation, central and 
local, was improvised on thoroughly sound principles; and “a new 
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conception of administration was one result of the long strain of 
war” (p. 33). Gladstone in a notable passage of his budget speech in 
1853 demonstrated to what a great extent Pitt’s income tax served to 
bridge the gap between income and expenditure in the later stages of 
the Napoleonic War. Now, Mr. Hope-Jones can show what contribu- 
tions to this end were made by certain sample areas which he has se- 
lected. Special attention may be drawn to Chapter VI, where, by mesus 
of graphs, he illustrates not only the total yield from these areas over a 
decade, but also the sums paid under each schedule of the tax. In a 
general way a picture can thus be drawn of the relative wealth of 
different parts of the country. Future investigators will be under a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Hope-Jones for this preliminary study of 
the newly-discovered records and for his Appendix I, where detailed 
particulars are given of the material. J. F. R. 


In Germany 1815-1890 (Edward Arnold, 1940, 3s. 6d.) Mr. G. 
Burrell Smith gives a short, well-balanced survey of the development 
of Germany in the nineteenth century which deserves a warm welcome 
at a time when there is a tendency to interpret Hitler’s rise to power in 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles and its immediate consequences. 
The theories of Hegel and Fichte on the nature of the State; the eco- 
nomic unification of Germany through the expansion of the Zollverein ; 
the aspirations and tragic failures of the German Liberals; the triumphs 
of Bismarck at home and abroad—it is by a study of such topics that 
the foundations can be laid of a deeper appreciation of the underlying 
forces at work in Hitler’s Germany. Within the limits of the space at 
his disposal Mr. Burrell Smith is a safe guide on these problems. But he 
should not talk of the Prussian Tariff Law of 1818 having ‘“ immedi- 
ately beneficial ’’ results and leading to ‘‘ a vast increase in trade ”’ (p. 
33). The depressed condition of Prussia’s economic life continued 
after 1818 and culminated in an economic crisis in 1825. And Hamburg 
was not a member of the Middle German Commercial Union of 1828 
(p. 33). W. O. HENDERSON. 


Ir the Tolpuddle Centenary of 1934 produced not only some popular- 
isation but a measure of research, the Chartist Centenary of 1939 has 
been blessed in even greater measure. Thanks to laudable non-party 
effort in Newport and Monmouthshire, a Centenary Committee of wide 
range was gathered in 1938 to commemorate the “ Chartist Rising ’’ of 
November 1839. The outbreak of war two months before the Cen- 
tenary date proper must certainly have spoiled many of the Commemora- 
tion activities designed by the Committee. Yet in forwarding the 
production of the two volumes under review, D. Williams, John Frost, 
and J. Warner and W. A. Gunn, John Frost and the Chartist Movement 
in Monmouthshire, that Committee had already rendered its essential 
service to the historian. 

The volume, jointly prepared by Newport’s Librarian and the 
Curator of its Museum, offers a careful catalogue of the material on 
John Frost and Monmouthshire Chartism to be found in the institu- 
tions under their charge. No one, it may be presumed, will in future 
venture to write in any detail on John Frost without paying some 
attention to the material they have catalogued. And in Mr. David 
Williams’s considerable monograph on John Frost it is all used, with 
much else, to reconstruct Frost’s revealing personal history. Only one 
important omission, indeed, seems established in Mr. Williams’s 
bibliography—the overlooking of the Report on the State of Education 
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in the Monmouthshire valleys, affected by Frost’s movement, which 
was specially prepared in the very weeks of Frost’s trial, sentence and 
reprieve. As this Report, we1840 in the Minutes of the Committes of 
Council on Education, 1839-1840, makes an interesting social and 
statistical survey of Upper Monmouthshire’s population, it is worth 
some attention. 

Perhaps the most essential service Mr. Williams has rendered is to 
show by what a chain of personal history Frost came to be a Chartist. 
It turns out that this 55 year old Chartist leader of 1839 had been a 
pushing and somewhat restless tradesman, who had established himself 
thirty years before in his native town, and was by 1820 a prosperous 
draper and tailor. Then had come his incautious writing of an abusive 
letter to the powerful attorney who “ bossed ”’ Newport in a variety of 
capacities and who, in Frost’s opinion, had wronged him and his uncle. 
With this abusive letter as a weapon and with all the devices of a vin- 
dictive lawyer at his command, the attorney proceeded to teach Frost 
some expensive legal lessons. Hard-hit but not yet ruined, Frost 
took his revenge by publishing in the course of the next two years a 
dozen pamphlets at Newport’s “ Radical Printing Office.’”’ And 
though he Eronemuny had to pay for fame as the local Cobbett by serving 
a term of imprisonment and by needing to undertake a hurried realisa- 
tion or transfer of his assets, for fear of worse, Frost was tough 
enough to return as the local Radical hero and to re-establish himself 
almost completely. The Reform Bill crisis of 1831-2 gave him added 
local prominence ; and the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 gave him the 
possibility of becoming Mayor and Justice of the Peace. When Char- 
tism spread to Monmouthshire in the autumn of 1838 Frost, baulked of 
hopes of a second Mayoral term and, perhaps, even of a place in Parlia- 
ment for Monmouth Boroughs, readily consented to become a delegate 
to the Chartist Convention. In this body his unusual civic distinc- 
tions made him prominent almost at once, and the more so as Lord 
John Russell, by threatening to deprive him of his Justiceship if he sat 
in the Convention, had given him the chance of making a nationally- 
noticed reply. The combative Universal Suffrage ardour of his Char- 
tist constituents completed Frost’s destiny. 8. M. 


Few living writers exceed Mr. Ramsay Muir in the gift of lucid and 
convincing argument. Whatever the cause he advocates he makes 
out a strong case for it. His political writings are fortified by massive 
historical outworks; his historical works bristle with political arma- 
ments. His present book, Civilisation and Liberty (Cape, 1940, 2s. 6d.), 
is historical in form but political in purpose. It is a “ Defence of 
Liberty against Tyrants ’’ by a twentieth-century “‘ Junius Brutus.” 
To suit his argument, Mr. Muir excessively simplifies ‘“ civilisation,” 
making it apparently the mere product of freedom. It may be true, 
as he says, that “ Liberty is the vitamin of Civilisation,” but it is also 
true that there are more vitamins than one, and also that man cannot 
live on vitamins alone. All the same, Mr. Muir has provided a vivid 
and inspiring sketch of man’s efforts from prehistoric times to the 
present day to emancipate himself from extraneous control. He has 
written a text-book of individualism that would have gladdened the 
heart of John Stuart Mill or Herbert Spencer. Let us hope that it 
may reach and convert the modern Dictators. F. J. C. H. 


In A Historian’s Creed (Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 
Milford, 6s. 6d.), Professor Henry Osborn Taylor, the well- known 
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exponent of medieval thought, has collected some of the final con- 
clusions at which he has arrived after devoting the greater part of his 
life “‘ to the currents of thought and feeling constituting the history 
of man’s endeavour to realize whatever he has conceived as best.” 
The five essays present a unity: the first stresses the continuity of the 
individual in himself; the second traces continuities in history; the 
third—on The Chosen Self—considers the effect of personal choice 
and approval upon cosmic conceptions and the consciousness of self ; 
the fourth, called The Soul of Archilochus, is an imaginative illustration 
of these principles in the person of an ancient poet; and the fifth, 
called Placing the Middle Ages, applies them to a fairly definite historical 


riod. 

As we should expect from this author, these essays make a serious 
approach to the philosophy of history, and like most of his other works 
they are eminently readable. The book breathes that serenity of spirit 
which comes from complete assurance in the justification of the 
scholar’s life. 


ProressorR R. G. CoLLInawoop’s An Autobiography (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), is anything but restful. Itis the narrative of a 
critical mind grappling with the problems and technique of the scholastic 
work with which it is preoccupied, and the main purpose of the author 
is to attempt a rational explanation of the influences which have 
moulded his creative work in philosophy and history, and—more im- 
portant—his gropings after a satisfying philosophy of history. The 
most attractive part of the book for most readers of History are the 
chapters where the author describes his experiments in historical 
methodology, especially in relation to Roman Britain. The challenges 
and conclusions of the book are stated so dogmatically that they will 
irritate many readers, but the book deserves a critical examination 
from all those to whom history is something more than a matter of 
scissors and paste. C. H. W. 


Two opportune new editions of standard works are A. J. Grant 
and H. Temperley’s Hurope in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
(1789-1939), which includes a supplementary section dealing with the 
year 1938-1939 by Lillian M. Penson (Longmans, 16s.); and D. M. 
Ketelbey’s A History of Modern Times from 1789 to the Present Day 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.). Events have moved with such catastrophic speed 
in the last few months that Professor Penson’s section is akende out 
ofdate. She writes (in April, 1940 !), “ Italy has her sympathy divided ; 
the United States are bent on keeping free from European difficulties ; 
Japan is still fully occupied with her own problems in China.” Miss 
Ketelbey’s revision is happier, as she is content to bring the story to the 
eve of war. Inaccuracies, some of which were pointed out by our 
reviewer in the July 1930 number of History, have been corrected 
and the chapters dealing with recent events have been made fuller. 
Particularly welcome are the extended chapters on the Far East and 
on the United States of America. The work may be recommended as 
one of the clearest surveys of modern world history for senior pupils 
and undergraduates. Grant and Temperley is already a classic, 

a. F. &. 


WE have received the following monographs on American history :— 
H. M. Dorr, The Michigan Constitutional Convention of 1835-6. 
Debates and Proceedings (University of Michigan, Milford, 5 dollars) ; 
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L. Lundin, Cockpit of the Revolution (Princeton University Press, 
Milford, 22s. 6d.), being the second volume of the new Princeton 
History of New Jersey; Despatches and Instructions of Conrad 
Alexandre Gérard, 1778-80, edited with historical introduction and 
notes by J. J. Meng (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, Historical Documents 
of the Institut Frangais of Washington; Milford, 36s.), the letters of 
Gérard, first French minister to the U.S.A., to Charles Grevier, Comte 
de Vergennes, French minister of foreign affairs; E. H. O'Neill, 
Biogra by Americans 1658-1936 (University of Pennsylvania; 
Milford), a subject bibliography which claims to be “ the most com- 
prehensive accumulation of purely Or cha ical material written by 
Americans that has yet been made ”’ ; C. J. Child, T'he German Americans 
in Politics 1914-17 (University of Wisconsin Press, 2 dollars), an 
examination of the organisation and activities of a group of meal 
million American citizens of German descent, and their efforts to 
counteract Allied propaganda and American war activities, and Sir 
George MacMunn’s The American War of Independence in Perspective 
(Bell, 15s.). 


We have received the following translations and second editions :— 
Professor E. A. Walker’s History of South Africa (Longmans, 1940, 
16s.), first published in 1928, has been issued in a second edition, 
revised and with a chapter which brings the work down to the out- 
break of the present war; P. K. Hitti’s History of the Arabs (Macmillan, 
3ls. 6d.), which first appeared in 1937 and quickly won a reputation 
as a valuable outline, has been completely revised and amended for 
this new edition; G. Ferrero, The Gamble. Bonaparte in Italy 1796-7 
(Bell, 12s. 6d.) has been translated by B. Pritchard and L. C. Freeman; 
Michael Prawdin, The Mogul Empire. Its Rise and Legacy (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) translated by Eden and Cedar Paul; J. P. Mayer, Prophet 
of the Mass Age. A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville (Dent, 8s. 6d.), 
translated by M. M. Bozman and C. Hahn, which is described as a 
biographical essay in political science, but is in substance an examination 
of the evils of totalitarian states and a discussion of the ways of pre- 
venting and removing such evils. 


We have also received :—N. H. Prenter, A Skeleton History of 
India (Longmans, 1s. 9d.), a student’s notebook covering the main 
outlines of Indian history from the epic period to the nineteenth 
eels El Origen de la Religion, proceedings of the Seminar of the 

of religions, published by the faculties of philosophy and 
literature of the University of Buenos Aires, and edited by Clementi 
Ricci; Culture and Survival, by Guy Chapman (Cape, 88. 6d), the theme 
of which is the relationship between the cultural basis of England 
and the growth and decline of her population, with a history of the 
sudden rise of population in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and a discussion of the factors leading to the later decline; 
F. Verulam, Production for the People (Lawrence and Wishart, 7s. 6d.), 
a careful study of the great problem of poverty in the midst of potential 
plenty; C. A. Macartney, Studies on the Earliest Hungarian Historical 
Sources and Studies on the Early Hungarian Historical Sources (Budapest, 
Etudes sur |’Europe Centre-Orientale, 6 and 4 Swiss francs); Journal 
Historique de Georges Daudin 1777-1812, edited with a preface by A. 
Toussaint, being the first volume of the publications of the newly 
formed Société de histoire de I’Ile Maurice; E. Wingfield-Stratford, 
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The Foundations of British Patriotism (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), a survey 
of English history written “‘ in the belief that an enlightened patriotism 
can only be built upon a foundation of self-knowledge ”; Veit Valentin, 
1848, Chapters of German History (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), a 
readable account of the first German revolution, and a study of all the 
vital problems of German political and social life, monarchy, particu- 
larism, militarism, the rise of new classes, and the clash between 
conservative and democratic ideology; H. P. Adams, Karl Marz in 
his Earlier Writings (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), which presents a sum- 
mary of the early Marxian writings, those bulky and difficult works 
almost incomprehensible to those unacquainted with certain obsolete 
philosophies and mental habits of the time, but which are important 
as an approach to the more mature thought; P. Newman, A Short 
History of Cyprus (Longmans, 5s.); Bryan Pontifex, The City of London 
Livery Companies (Methuen, 6s.), a popular account of the origins, 
history, and forms of the London gilds, giving a list of all the Livery 
Companies with their precedence, addresses, dates of halls, and charters ; 
Claude Golding, From Versailles to Danzig (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
a popular sketch of events from November 1918 to the breaking point 
at Danzig in 1937, and Irene Richards, G. Taylor, and J. A. Morris, 
A Sketch Map History of Britain 1688-1914 (Harrap, 4s. 6d.). 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new publi- 
cations to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. Corrections and additions will be gratefully received by the 
compiler, Mr. A. T'. Milne, Historical Association, 29, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1. 

E.em. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Src. = Secondary, ages 14-17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 +. 


Ayerst, D.G.O. urope in the nineteenth century. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1940. xv + 432 pp., maps. 658. [Sxc.] (202.) 


Banks, CHARLOTTE. History for Scottish schools. Bk. mu, Scotland 
and England (from Flodden to the Restoration). Nelson, 1940. 144 pp., 
illus. 2s. [ELEem.] 203.) 


Bet, J.J. England : a social and economic history. Bk. 1, Primitive 
times to 1066. 3rd edn., with index. a 1939. xii + 260 pp., 
illus., maps. 4s. 6d. [Correction of No. 178. So. & ADv.] (204.) 


Brown, W. E., and Coysu, A. W. The map approach to modern 
problems. Univ. Tutorial Press, 1940. viii + 64 pp., maps. 2s. 3d. 
[Szo. & Apv.] (205.) 


Buttock, L.G. Historical map of England and Wales. Bartholomew, 
1940. 4s. 6d. [Exem. & Sxc.] (206.) 


Cueney,L.J. The islanders. An introduction to the history of Europe's 
first overseas colony. Bk. 1, Christendom, Arnold, 1940, 288 pp., illus., 
maps. 3s. 6d. ([Sxo.] (207.) 


Dance, E. H. British and foreign history. Bk. 1, Christendom and 
beyond: the Middle Ages. Longmans, 1940, xii + 212 pp.,, illus., maps. 
3s. [SxEc.] (208.) 
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Gtew, D. M., and Piasxirt, H. History of England. Univ. Tutorial 
Press, 1940. 3 vols., illus., maps. [Pt. 1, To 1485. 28. 6d. Pt. 2, b4g5. 
1714. 28. 6d. Pt. 3, 1714-1934. 38. 9d. Sxc.] (209.) 


HovunseEtL, H. E., and Hinton, James. ‘T'eacher’s book of the Pictorial 
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